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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the ‘ Spectator’’ will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator’’ to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
i eee 

HE Wednesday and Thursday before Easter were critical days 

in the great battle in France. On the Wednesday, after a 
successful British counter-attack between the Ancre and the Somme 
south of Albert, the enemy developed a very heavy offensive on the 
whole Allicd centre from Lassigny northwards to Boyelles, near Arras. 
He forced the French back on Montdidier, and entered the town 
next day. He pressed back the British line south of the Somme, 
and to the north of Gommecourt he got a footing in Ablainzeville, 
but despite his violent efforts he could not move a yard westwards 


from Albert. 





On the Thursday the enemy, while continuing his furious attacks 
to the south, delivered a tremendous blow at our Arras defences. 
He used ten divisions in the hope of capturing the Vimy Ridge, 
which we took from him last spring with three divisions. He 
overwhelmed such of our advanced posts as were not withdrawn, 
but he failed to make any impression on our battle-positions north 
and south of the Scarpe. For eleven hours the enemy repeated 
his assaults, and saw his divisions melt away under our steady fire. 
The London troops near Gavrelle and Oppy, who withstood the 
heaviest onslaughts, are said to have “probably killed as many 
of the enemy as any troops of equal numbers have ever killed on 
any battlefield.” A Colonel of the London Rifle Brigade fired over 
three hundred rounds from a rifle “at marks which, he said, no 
man could miss.”” The crew of one machine-gun accounted for 
fourhundred Germans. The enemy withdrew his shattered divisions 
at night, and has made no further attempt upon our Arras lines. 





To the south of Arras, as far as the Somme, the German attacks 
on the Thursday were equally violent and equally fruitless. Eleven 
German divisions were used against ten miles of our front between 
Boiry and Serre without gaining any ground. To the south of the 
Somme the enemy made some progress. The British troops fell 
back four miles along the river-bank to Hamel, and the French on 
their right retired to the high ground immediately west of Mont- 
didier, counter-attacking in the evening and regaining several 
villages close to the town. To the south-east of Montdidier, the 
French reserves had now formed a solid barrier as far as the Oise at 
Pont 'Evéque, south of Noyon, and showed their strength by 
attacking the enemy on a wide front and pushing him back for two 
miles, ‘ 





On Good Friday the enemy endeavoured to improve his advantage 
to the south of the Somme, developing heavy attacks on our right 
flank round Demuin, in the valley of the Luce stream, and Méziéres, 
on the Roye-Amiens road. We lost Méziéres, but held Demuin 
against repeated assaults. Last Saturday the whole battle-front 
as far as the Scarpe flared up again. Once more the enemy tried 
to break our line between the Somme and Arras by sheer weight 
of numbers, and once more he was foiled. On the sector north of 
the river alone his casualties ran into thousands. After his attacks 
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had ceased, the New Zealanders made a little attack near Serre, 
in which they cleared a wood, taking two hundred and thirty 
prisoners and no fewer than one hundred and nine machine-guns. 
South of the Somme the enemy was firmly held. _ Our troops were 
pushed out of Demuin, but regained it by a swift counter-attack. 





Meanwhile on last Saturday the French armies on our right were 
engaged in a violent battle on the front of thirty-seven miles between 
Moreuil, north of Montdidier, and Lassigny. At the northern 
end of this great arc, Moreuil changed hands four times, but finally 
remained in the possession of our Allies after a bayonet charge in 
which British troops took part. At the southern end, round 
Lassigny, the fighting wes equally desperate. Two German 
divisions penetrated into Le Plémont and the park of Plessis de 
Roye, but were flung out again by an irresistible French counter- 
attack, leaving seven hundred prisoners at Le Plémont alone. The 
road down the Oise Valley to Paris was barred. 





Last Sunday the enemy restricted his main efforts to the sector 
nearest to Amiens, between Montdidier and the Somme. A series 
of heavy attacks enabled him to make some progress in the Luce 
Valley and to capture Hangard, to the west of Demuin, but Allied 
counter-attacks in the evening regained the village and restored 
the line. Further south, near Montdidier, there was hot fighting 
for Grivesnes, but the French would not be driven from the village. 
The enemy was now compelled by sheer exhaustion to call a halt, 
and Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday passed in comparative 
quiet, broken only by some sharp local fighting on both sides of 
the Somme. In a brisk encounter on Tuesday night our men 
retook Ayette, south of Arras, capturing six German officers and 
a hundred and eighty-six men. 





General Allenby in Palestine, having occupied Es Salt, on the 
plateau east of the Jordan, on March 25th, sent his Colonial mounted 
troops towards Amman to make a raid on the Hedjaz Railway. 
Amman proved to be strongly defended. The cavalry therefore 
did not press the attack, but spent some days in damaging the 
railway. Several miles of track and an important bridge were 
destroyed. The enemy’s communications with his garrisons 
further south were thus interrupted. The cavalry returned to 
Es Salt on Monday with seven hundred prisoners and four captured 
guns. While his extreme right flank was thus being secured, 
General Allenby advanced his left centre on March 28th for two 
miles in the foothills between the Ramleh-Nablus Railway and the 
Jerusalem-Nablus road. 


General Marshall in Mesopotamia made a brilliant stroke on 
March 26th against a large Turkish force at Khan Baghdadie, on 
the Euphrates, about one hundred and twenty miles north-west of 
Baghdad. Like General Maude at Ramadie, General Marshall 
made a resolute frontal attack on the Turkish positions while his 
cavalry far out in the desert swept round the Turkish right and rear. 
The Turks fought hard all day, and then, failing to hold their lines, 
tried to break out northwards. But our cavalry hekl them, and 
compelled the main body of three thousand men to surrender. The 
pursuit of the remnant was pushed with such energy that by March 
28thour cavalry were beyond Ana, sixty-one miles from the battle- 
field. On April lst they had covered another seventy-three miles up 
the Euphrates, and were half-way to Aleppo. This wonderful ride 
through the desert deserves a chronicler. The cavalry increased the 
total of prisoners to five thousand, and captured large Turkish 
depots of munitions at Haditha and Ana, thus spoiling any design 
for a Turkish advance down the Euphrates, and freeing the desert 
Arabs from their old oppressors. 





On Monday the Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air 
Service were merged into one body, under the common title of the 
Royal Air Force. The development of these Flying Services has 
been one of the wonders of the war. The number of German 
machines brought down in a single week’s fighting on the Western 
Front in these days greatly outnumbers the total strength of the 
combined British Air Services at the beginning of the war. It 
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was time that these Services were joined in an independent body, 
and assigned a position worthy of their importance. We all offer 
the new Force our tribute of respect and admiration. 


When the first successful rush of the Germans against the Fifth 
Army was announced, critics began to say that after all the recon- 
naissance work of the airmer had not helped us so much as had 
been expected. Later information has changed this opinion. 
The first German attack was delivered in a dense mist. It was one 
of those occasions, much less frequent at this time of year than in 
the autumn and winter, when everything is shrouded from the most 
vigilant eyes aloft. Since then the low-flying aeroplanes with their 
sprays of machine-gun bullets have greatly delayed the advance 
of the Germans by manceuvres which are as ingenious as they are 
daring. 

Our losses by mine or submarine in the week ending March 23rd 
were fifteen large ships over 1,600 tons and nine smaller ships. 
Last week, however, we lost only five large and six small ships, 
including two little sailing vessels. It may be conjectured that the 
enemy made a special effort at sea to coincide with his offensive on 
land, but his destructive record for the past fortnight is below rather 
than above the average. On the other hand, the shipyards com- 
pleted in March more tonnage than they completed in January and 
February taken together. The total of 161,674 tons of new shipping 
for March is the highest yet recorded. If this monthly output can 
be maintained, and the Navy can improve still further on its 
methods of protecting merchantmen, we shall overcome the gravest 
danger that threatens us. 








We are glad to learn from the Times of Wednesday that the 
Government will pay particular attention in the immediate future 
to the National Shipyard at Chepstow. As we have often explained, 
this yard, after being taken over from its private owners by the 
Government, was neglected, in order that other schemes for creating 
new yards out of almost virgin soil might be pursued. If the 
Chepstow Yard, which was not far from completion when it was 
commandeered, had been kept properly at work, there would 
already have been an appreciable output from it. This is the one 
National Shipyard which promises an immediate return. We do 
not know whether we may take the change of plan as the firstfruits 
of Lord Pirrie’s administration, but it is at all events a wise decision. 


German criticism of the value of America’s man-power to her 
Allies has naturally eentred upon the difficulty of transporting it to 
Europe—especially in view of the “‘ knightly ” efficiency of German 
submarine commanders. Mr. Hurley, Ohairman of the American 
Shipping Board, in a full and frank analysis of the shipping situation 
admits the validity of this criticism—apart from any question 
of enemy interference with transport—and tells the world what 
America is doing, under war stress, to make good her shipyard de- 
ficiencies, at a time when the Navy has made new and heavy claims 
on the limited plant. On her entry into the war America had only 
37 yards for steel ships. She has now established 81 new yards 
for steel and wooden ships, and expanded 18 others, with the result 
that 235 new steel shipways are available—‘‘ 26 more than at 
present exist in all the steel shipyards of England ”—while in the 
past three months nearly as much tonnage has been constructed in 
American waters as by all other maritime nations combined. 
America has at present 398 steel ways, and will shortly have 332 
wooden ways, giving a total of 780 berths in all—a very remarkable 
and praiseworthy increase of nearly 500 berths, as compared with a 
few months ago. 


The King,-who always does of his own accord what his people 
would have wished him to do, made a special visit to the front last 
week, and spent Good Friday and part of Saturday in inspecting 
the armies which are withstanding the German onslaught. The 
King travelled over three hundred miles in his motor-car to many 
parts of our lines. In a letter to Sir Douglas Haig the King said that 
he had seen some units recently withdrawn from the front line, 
and had heard the officers’ and men’s accounts of a week’s hard 
fighting. He had also seen troops entraining for the front, and had 
visited the casualty clearing-stations. “The impression left on my 
mind,” wrote the King, “is that no Army could be in better 
heart, braver, or more confident than that which you have the 
honour to command.” The King’s thanks to Sir Douglas Haig 
and the Army express the sentiments of the whole Empire. ‘“‘ We 
at home,” the King concluded, “must ensure that the man-power 
is adequately maintained.” 


Tee Prime Minister last Saturday issued a statement in which he 
said that the situation on the Western Front, though “ extremely 
critical ” for the first few days, had improved owing to the bravery 





of our troops. The struggle was, however, only in its opening stages, 
and no prediction of its future course could yet be made. The enemy 
had the “ incalculable advantage ” of unity of command To meet 
this, the British, French, and American Governments, with the 
cordial co-operation of Sir Douglas Haig and General Pétain, had 
charged General Foch “to co-ordinate the action of the Allied 
Armies on the Western Front.” “It will be necessary,” Mr. Lloyd 
George added, “to bring into operation certain measures which 
have long been in contemplation should a@ situation such as the 
present arise.” Whatever might happen in this battle, the nation 
must be prepared for further sacrifices to ensure final victory, 
The new plans would be laid before Parliament next week. ; 


It was announced on Tuesday by the Prime Minister that America 
would send “large numbers of American battalions” to Europe 
during the coming critical months. Further, America had agreed 
that American regiments not yet sufficiently trained to fight in 
their own divisions should be brigaded with French and British 
units until the crisis was past. In other words, American battalions 
will reinforce the seasoned divisions of the Allies, as and when they 
are wanted, instead of being held back until the American Army 
is ready to take the field. Their help will be invaluable. General 
Foch needs, above all, more infantry at once, and the American 
troops with a year’s training behind them are well qualified to 
take their place in the line, though their Army with all its expert 
branches is not yet fit for independent action. America could not 
have given a more decisive proof of her desire to help us than 
she has done by putting American troops under Allied Generals, 


It is safe to predict that questions will be asked in Parliament 
about the present condition of the Supreme War Council at Versailles. 
It will be remembered that General Foch was the principal French 
military representative, and that our own representative was Sir 
Henry Rawlinson. Now that General Foch is co-ordinating the 
Allied strategy on the Western Front, it is to be presumed that he 
has no time for the routine work at Versailles. As for Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, he is once more commanding an army in the fighting. 
line. No clue has been given whether the eclipse of the work of 
the Versailles Council is temporary or final. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment may consider that the Council has already served its purpose. 
On the other hand, Mr. Lloyd George spoke of its creation as one 
of the most important events of the war, and he seemed to see no 
limit to its future operations. 


There is nothing like a time of distress for getting people together. 
Under a threat from without the British people of all classes and 
all shades of thought rush together as bubbles upon water quickly 
assemble under atmospheric pressure. The threats of strikes and 
the grandiose futilities of Bolshevik philosophy have all faded away 
within the last few days. Reports of increased output come from 
all the factories, and from several industrial districts, particularly 
from the mining districts and from Scotland, we hear stories of a 
voluntary rush of men to the colours. In the fourth year of the 
war, and after all that has happened, a voluntary comb-out is the 
best sign imaginable, and British Labour is to be heartily congratu- 
lated upon it. 


The Government would have done well to produce their new 
Man-Power measures while the country is in such a mood as these 
voluntary acts signify. No doubt the iron will still be hot when 
they strike, but they may not catch it at its hottest. It is said that 
the Government must take time properly to consider the best ways 
of raising the number of men required. We shall not dwell upon 
the irony of the fact that it is necessary to discuss ways and means 
now after sixteen months have passed over our heads, months filled 
with promises of what was going to be done ; nor shall we deal with 
the question of Ireland, which we have discussed fully in a leading 
article. It is enough to say that no objections will be raised in 
the country to the new measures whatever they may be. The 
more far-reaching they are the better. The Government ought to 
take powers liberally—to take powers considerably in excess of 
what seem to be their present or their likely requirements. 


We are glad to see that the Morning Post, in an excellent leading 
article in Thursday’s issue, takes the same view of the necessity 
of applying conscription to Ireland as we put forward once agailt 
this week. ‘“ There is always a fuss and a pretence of busyness 
after a disaster.” In regard to man-power, the Government 
“have in Ireland a supply to their hand.” “They pretend, of 
course, to be afraid of what will happen in Ireland. What they 
really fear is what will be said in the House of Commons. .- + 
Our Government cannot in very shame call up the old men and 
babes of this country while the manhood of Ireland remains at 





home.” 
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Rumour says that the military age will be raised to forty-eight 
or fifty, and possibly even to fifty-five. Men who have hitherto 
led themselves as of over military age must make up their 
minds that for the rest of the war Great Britain must support 
something like a Landsturm. The Frenchman up to the age of 
forty-eight was liable to military service at the beginning of the 
war. That is to say, men who were called up at the age of forty- 
eight then, still find themselves soldiers though they are over fifty. 
Military and medical opinion agrees that few men are of much 
use in the front line over the age of forty. They cannot stand 
the wear and tear, and soon find themselves in hospital and 
become an expense and an encumbrance. In the French Army 
nearly all the men over forty-six years of age have been recalled 
fom the front and placed on lines of communication and at the 
pases. The duty of the older men here wiii probably be in the 
main to form 2 Home Defence Army and to release the younger 
men. To an appreciable extent we know that it will be necessary 
to judge the older men not so much by the dates of their birth as by 
their degrees of physical fitness, which vary very much between 
the ages of forty and fifty-five. But after making the necessary 
allowances for this discrimination, we hope that the fittest of the 
older men will not necessarily be taken out of the country. We do 
not want the Landsturm at home to be merely battalions of crocks. 


It is suggested—without warrant, we believe—that the Military 
Tribunals may be dispensed with, and that some new machinery 
will be created for considering exemptions. Much fault could 
be found with the Tribunals at the beginning of their career, but 
we believe it to be true that they have steadily improved in 
their work and in a@ recognition of their great responsibility, 
and that they have come to be regarded as an instrument of 
justice. Moreover, in our opinion, they have performed the 
valuable function of relating persons of patriotism and standing 
in every district to the great work of the nation. ll these 
points are to the good, and it will be difficult to replace the 
Tribunals. The most important fact to insist upon, however, 
is that if any new and more speedy apparatus is invented, there 
should be the possibility of an appeal for every one. The man with 
the genuine grievance ought to be protected just as much as the 
shirker and coward ought to be publicly exposed. To place men 
absolutely at the mercy of some bureaucratic Department without 
the opportunity of redress for wrong done is not to be thought of. 


We record with much pleasure the fact that the War Office have 
decided not to disband Section D Volunteers for the present. As 
our readers know, we thought that the War Office had acted without 
due consideration. Apparently the great anxiety about our man- 
power created by the German onset has convinced them of this. 
We well understand the War Office point of view that a man who 
is not fully at their disposal, who has not undertaken every one of 
the obligations which they would like to exact, is not in any sense 
a soldier and had better be got rid of altogether. But in such 
times as these such logic cannot really be defended, because it is 
impossible to say in any circumstances how many men will be 
required before the business is done. 


Section D of the Volunteers contains thousands of men who have 
made themselves efficient, have passed through their musketry 
classes, done their bayonet exercises, and received the badge of 
efficiency issued by the Central Association of Volunteer Regi- 
ments. Yet because their civil occupations did not permit them to 
say definitely that they could put in so many drills a month for the 
indefinite period of the war, they were to be cast out into outer 
darkness, and not even a record of their efficiency was to be kept. 
So far as we know, there was not even to be a register of their names 
and addresses. Most of these men have paid for their own training, 
and have either bought or subscribed towards their uniforms, and 
perhaps even their rifles. They were to be turned off without even 
® “Thank you.” We are not defending the attitude of a man in 
Section D who could and ought to accept the higher obligations of 
Section A and does not do so. We are concerned only with the 
genuine Section D man, who is, one might almost say without 
exaggeration, the bedrock or normal Volunteer. We hope that 
Section D men will henceforth continue to be recognized as Volun- 
teers, and will be unreservedly encouraged to dril—at all events till 
they are absorbed in the Regular Army or so long as they are 
honestly unable to join Section A. 


Herr von Jagow, who was German Foreign Secretary from 1913 
to 1916, has confirmed the main thesis of Prince Lichnowsky’s 
memoirs, upon which we comment elsewhere. ‘‘ We found the 
Finglish Government ready to meet us,” he says in regard to the 
Bagi@ad Railway. His reason for not publishing the agreement 





as to Portuguese Africa was “ the risk of its being attacked by our 
anti-British Press and in Parliament.” He does not adopt “the 
opinion, which is at present widely held in Germany, that England 
laid all the mines which caused the war ; on the contrary, I believe 
in Sir Edward Grey’s love of peace and in his serious wish to reach 
an agreement with us.” Yet Herr von Jagow for two years after 
the outbreak of war tried to persuade the German people that 
Great Britain provoked the conflict. He adds, indeed, that Lord 
Grey of Fallodon “did not prevent the world-war—as he could 
have done”; but he means by this that we could have compelled 
France by a threat of war to remain neutral, leaving Germany 
and Austria to deal with Russia. Herr von Jagow knows that no 
British Government could or would have contemplated such a 
monstrous absurdity, so that his complaint is irrelevant. 





Dr. Miihlon’s memorandum of conversations with Dr. Helfferich 
and Herr Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach in mid-July, 1914, 
confirms the Lichnowsky memorandum, and clinches the proof 
of the Kaiser’s guilt as war-maker. Dr. Mihlon was in July, 1914, 
@ director of Krupp’s ; and Dr. Helfferich, who was then a director 
of the Deutsche Bank, was able to tell him that in a week’s time 
Vienna would send Serbia “a very severe ultimatum, with a very 
short interval for the answer. ... A whole series of definite 
satisfactions will be demanded at once ; otherwise Austria-Hungary 
will declare war on Serbia.” Dr. Helfferich added that the Kaiser 
had expressed his decided approval of this course ; and he admitted 
that in his own view this certainly looked like a world-war. Dr. 
Miihlon then communicated these facts to his co-director Herr 
Krupp. He was not surprised, but annoyed that Dr. Helfferich 
should know so much. ‘“ Government people can never keep their 
mouths shut.” The situation was really very serious. The Kaiser 
had told him that he would declare war if Russia mobilized, “ and 
this time people would see that he did not turn about.” His 
denial of indecision ‘‘ was almost comic in its effect.” What was 
a comedy to Herr Krupp speedily became a tragedy for Europe. 
Of course Dr. Helfferich and Herr Krupp have denied that these 
conversations took place, and the German Government have attri- 
buted Dr. Miihlon’s statement to neurasthenia. They disposed of 
the Lichnowsky memorandum as the offspring of conceit, pique, 
and disappointment—with as little prospect of belief in the one 
case as in the other. 





Count Czernin, the Austrian Foreign Minister, speaking in 
Vienna on Tuesday, said that President Wilson must know the 
impossibility of making a separate peace with Austria. Before 
the German offensive began, M. Clemenceau had inquired whether 
end on what basis Austria was prepared to negotiate. Count 
Czernin said that he had replied, in agreement with Berlin, that 
he was willing to negotiate, and that, as regards France, he saw no 
other obstacle to peace than France’s desire for Alsace-Lorraine. 
M. Clemenceau rejoined that it was impossible to negotiate on 
the basis of the position before the war. M. Clemenceau’s comment 
on this story 1s blunt and incisive. ‘‘Count Czernin has lied.” Count 
Czernin went on to say that Austrian troops were fighting side 
by side with the Germans, and would show “ the Entente Powers 
that French and Italian ‘aspirations to portions of our territories 
are Utopias that will be terribly avenged.” Whatever happened, 
‘we shall not sacrifice German interests any more than Germany 
will desert us.” The few remaining British Austrophiles, wha 
have done the Allied cause so much harm in Italy, will perhaps 
be undeceived by Count Czernin’s candid and defiant speech. For 
our part, we regard the defeat of Austria as no less vital and 
necessary than the defeat of Germany. 


General Smuts, speaking in London on Wednesday, said that 
recent events had cleared the air. Prince Lichnowsky’s memoirs, 
combined with Dr. Miihlon’s story and Herr von Jagow’s admissions, 
had proved beyond all doubt that Germany deliberately planned 
and willed this war. Again, the Reichstag resolution for a peace 
without annexations or indemnities had been shown, as we said it 
was from the first, to be mere camouflage. The shameless German 
peace forced on Russia and Rumania included vast annexations 
and huge indemnities under the thinnest verbal disguise, and had 
been accepted with glee by the Reichstag. Again, Germany had 
had an opportunity of offering fair terms in the West after Mr. 
Lloyd George's very moderate statement of Allied war aims in 
January. She had preferred to deliver what she thought would be a 
knock-out blow against the British Army to secure what Marshal 
Hindenburg called a ‘‘ forcible German peace.” The issue was thus 
perfectly clear, and so was our duty. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE GOVERNMENT, IRELAND, AND MAN-POWER. 
= Government will be judged by the proposals which 

they will make for supplying fresh — for the Army 
in the field. Upon the necessity for a bold and _— 
handling of the problem there is no need to dwell. The 
country is perfectly willing to give the Government that lead 
on the question without which ay a mtly deem them- 
selves unable to act. So far so good. We wish we could end 
the matter here, and say nothing which might seem like 
recrimination while we are at death-grips with our enemies, 
or might threaten to break the unity of the country. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the light-heartedness of the Prime Minister, 
and the special character which he has given to the Adminis- 
tration, make it necessary to warn the nation that it must 
not only wish for and call for the right thing, but that it must 
see that the right thing is actually done, and that it does not 
receive some ingenious substitute in lieu of the real article. 
We cannot forget that when the Government came into 
office in the first week of December, 1916, with the full confi- 
dence of the nation, that confidence was largely based upon 
the belief that the Government would at once take in hand 
the question of man-power, which was then, almost as much as 
now, felt to be the essential of the whole situation. Reference 
to our own pages in December, 1916, shows that we regarded 
a drastic handling of the man-power problem as virtually 
promised by the new Ministry. “‘ The new Government,” we 
declared, “ owe their existence to the belief of the nation that 
they will tackle the question of man-power without fear or favour. 
Ireland is the crux of the man-power problem.” It would be 
the duty of the Government, we argued, to do away with all 
privileges and exemptions which are political in their character 
—namely, those which are not justified, as in the case of 
shipbuilding, agriculture, and munitions, by war necessities. 
If Ireland, we went on, were made to do her duty to the 
Empire as England, Scotland, and Wales have done theirs, she 
could produce some three hundred thousand men of the best 
fighting quality. “Can any man allege that we dare neglect 
such a source of power?” 

Though we considered then, as we consider now, that 
Ireland was the crux of the man-power problem, we went on 
to insist that Mr. Lloyd George must array the whole nation 
for war, and must put to every man in the country the ques- 
tion: “ What are you doing to help to win the war?” In 
our simplicity we imagined that, considering the unreserved 
support which the whole country gave to the new Govern- 
ment, these things would be done, and done at once. Un- 
happily practically nothing has been done during the last 
precious sixteen months in the matter of man-power. If 
active preparations had been begun in 1916, we should b 
this time have an extra million men trained and equipped. 
Instead, we are only just beginning to debate how to handle 
the nettle ; and unfortunately, though we are far from saying 
that the problem is now insoluble, it is infinitely more difficult 
to solve than it was a year and four months ago. We venture 
to say that in December, 1916, when the prestige of the Govern- 
ment was at its highest, when the Germans instead of out- 
numbering us on the Western Front were outnumbered by 
the Allies, when from the military point of view our pre- 
dominance was universally admitted, and finally when the 
Sinn Feiners were not half as closely organized as they are 
now and had not received half as much secret enemy support 
as they have now obtained, the application of the Military 
Service Act to Ireland would have been a comparatively 
easy task. There would have been a certain amount of local 
resistance, no doubt, but it would have been easily surmounted. 
The Government, however, “funked” the application of 
Compulsory Service to Ireland, and preferred the ridiculous 
substitute of an Irish Convention, and the search for a 
unanimity which all who knew Ireland knew could not be 
obtained. 

Bitter though our thoughts must be about the lost 
sixteen months, we should not at such a moment dwell 
upon what is past did we not see abundant signs in that 
Press which either directs the Government or is encouraged 
by them that a new substitute is to be found for supplying 
the contingent of fighting men which Ireland owes to the 
cause of freedom and honour. The word is being passed round 
that it would be impossible to apply conscription to Ireland, 
and that the only way in which we can get more men out of 
Ireland is to tinker once more with the Home Rule Act. 
Then, out of gratitude, a United Ireland—which means, of 
course, a wildly disunited Ireland with the word “ United ” 





painted in bright colours on the outside—would send a 
tingent of heroes to the front. The idea is plainly a = 
piece of Nationalist and Home Rule buakum Who” 
else may happen, no help whatever in the matter of man- 
can possibly come from the establishment of an Irish alia, 
ment which is vested with power to coerce North-East 
But we have the Nationalists’ own assurance that unless the 
are given the power to coerce North-East Ulster they Hen 
no use for Home Rule. Even apart from the faet that the 
application of Home Rule minus Exclusion means 
union in Ireland but civil war, there remains the fact that 
under existing conditions the first Nationalist Parliament 
would be a Sinn Fein Parliament, a Parliament in which 
men like Mr. De Valera—men who have openly declared that 
in the present war they are on the side of Germany and 
against the Allies—would hold the predominant powor 
ithout doubt an attempt to obtain man-power from Ireland 
through the application of Home Rule woul be a mere act of 
political camouflage analogous to that practised upon the 
country by the establishment of the Convention. That ingenions 
device lost us sixteen months! Surely the country is not 
going to be so foolish as to let another and similar plan wast 
another year and a third. 

And now for the essential point. Of course we shall be 
asked: “ Whatever the bygones, and however nght you 
may have been in the past, do you in existing circumstances 
seriously propose to apply the Military Service Act to Ireland ? 
Do you not realize that by so doing you will be bringi 
a lighted torch into a powder magazine?” Our answer 
is that which Abraham Lincoln gave when all the doubting 
Thomases of the Union implored him not to force the Draft 
upon New York because of the hostility of the Irish ip 
America’s greatest city. The Governor of the State of New 
York, many of the important newspapers, and some of the 
most influential of the President’s supporters in Congress 
begged him not to run risks so terrible, but to yield 
to what they called the irresistible determination of the 
Irish not to be compelled to fight. Lincoln answered all 
these apparently sound arguments with the laconic telegram; 
“ Apply the Draft.” If the Government are wise, they will 
not be deterred by fear or favour, or by the thought that they 
will be worried by the Nationalist vote or by Sinn Fein 
rebellion, but will apply the Act. Very possibly there will 
be fierce rioting for a short time, such as there was in 
New York. (Over two thousand Irishmen are believed to 
have been shot down in the riots caused by the enforce- 
ment of the Draft.) Again, however, as in the case of 
New York, as soon as the Irish people see that the Govem- 
ment are going to stand no nonsense in the matter, and will 
shoot but not argue, they will “go quietly.” It was, 
indeed, one of the most remarkable facts of the Civil 
War that after the New York riots had been put down the 
Draft was applied to Irishmen, not only in that State but 
in other States, with practically no trouble. The Irish 
recruits in the Northern Army proved excellent soldiers. 
When people talk about the appalling physical difficulty 
of chasing Irish conscripts over the hills and bogs, they ar 
simply finding excuses for avoiding an unpleasant task. 
Let us look at the matter squarely. In the first place, in 
the richest, most prosperous, and most thickly populated 
portion of Ireland—i.e., the Six-County Area of North-East 
Ulster—there will be no trouble whatever. The much- 
abused but loyal and competent Unionists of North-Hast 
Ulster will see to it that law and order are preserved in their 
area, even if a few cartridges have to be burnt in the Falls 
Road. Again, there is not likely to be much trouble in 
Dublin or Cork, or even in Limerick, or indeed in any of 
the chief centres of population. No doubt, however, at 
the beginning a considerable number of young countrymen 
will take to the mountains and the bogs, and lead for some time 
a brigandish existence. If the Government are wise, they 
will not attempt to follow them into their fastnesses, but 
will be content to know that in a very short time the 
brigands will come in of their own accord. 

Remember that at this moment Irish 
of the most prosperous trades in the 


agriculture is one 
United Kingdom. 
Remember also that the Irish farmer is a man with a valuable 
stake in the country, and that he is not going to run the 


risk of a forfeiture of his interests under the Land Act. He 
will not imperil his farm if we take proper precautions, and 
ensure that resistance to military service by physical force 
shall have the most serious consequences, including deprivé- 
tion of the right to vote during his lifetime. The man who 
fights in order not to fight the enemies of the whole human 
race should deservedly be outlawed for life. 
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In fine, it is clear that it will take very few more men 
to apply Compulsory Service to Ireland than it does to 
keep the disaffected parts of Ireland from rebellion, even 
though these are enjoying the illicit delights of exemption 
from military duties. People sometimes talk as if by 
not applying conscription to Ireland we had been able 
to free ourselves from all military anxieties and to 
lave the country without a garrison. That, of course, 
is far from the truth. The Germans have instructed their 
Sinn Fein allies to keep us in hot water, with the result that 
Ireland is at this moment full of British troops. The 
Government might just as well and as easily use these 
troops, not merely to counteract Sinn Fein Volunteers, but 
to apply Compulsory Service. 

let us by way of postscript draw attention to a singular 
statement in the Hvening News of Monday, to the effect 
that the Government will not only be unable to apply conscrip- 
tion to Ireland, but will be unable to state their reasons. 
As to the truth of the latter statement we feel no doubt 
whatever. As, however, the Evening News tells us that 
the writer of the paragraph from which we quote speaks 
“ authoritatively,” we had better give the passage verbatim :— 

“ Perhaps the most perplexing problem the War Cabinet has to 
deal with in relation to the further call u the man-power of the 
nation is that of the recruitment of men from Ireland. They know 
that there will be a very strong demand in the House of Commons for 
conscription to be applied to Ireland, but there are circumstances, 
which cannot very well be explained publicly, why conscription there 
would be inadvisable at the present time. Iam told that Irish Unionist 
M.P.’s now hold that view, and are convinced that the trouble 
involved in getting men from disgruntled areas would not be worth 
while. They are not likely to press the Government in this matter, 
and the Nationalists would offer strong opposition to any compulsory 
enrolment of their countrymen. Every phase of this question has 
been discussed again and again by the War Cabinet without any 
decision being arrived at. It will be finally settled, however, before 
Parliament meets.” 
We will only add that we shall want a great deal better 
evidence to make us believe that the Ulster Unionists will 
oppose conscription for all Ireland. 








THE MILITARY SITUATION. 
og great anxiety caused by the first German onrush in 

. the present battle has been sensibly relaxed during the 
past few days. The Germans are busily —— in bringing 
up their heavy guns over a devastated and shell-riven area, 
and at the time when we write the war of movement is vir- 
tually at a standstill. But it would be the greatest possible 
mistake to suppose that the Germans have any thought of 
being content with the ground they have gained, of digging 
themselves in and of resuming a war of positions. There are 
two reasons which entirely forbid such a supposition. The 
first is that the Germans, having staked such enormous 
resources upon the issue, cannot possibly draw back. Before 
they entered upon this speculation they knew that their losses 
could not be cut if they failed, because the losses would in 
themselves mean ultimate failure through physical weakening 
and through the disillusionment of the German people. For 
the German Higher Command and the German dynasty, not 
to win the battle is to lose it. This is a general reason why 
the Germans must go on. The second reason is a purely 
strategic reason which has developed im the course of the 
battle. An examination of the war map shows that the 
Germans have not been able to advance on the broad and even 
front which they hoped for. Their line has at least two 
marked salients, one ending at Albert and the other ending 
at Montdidier. Besides the danger of these salients to 
the Germans, there is the danger of their long new flank 
which extends from West to East all the way from Montdidier 
toChauny. In faet, the present German battle-line is not one 
that could be held with any comfort or with any satisfaction 
to the logical minds of the German General Staff. 

Se soon, then, as the Germans have reorganized their 
armies, repaired the broken bridges and causeways, and 
smoothed out the roads, they will attack again. The fact that 
they have used such a great number of divisions in the battle 
80 far may possibly relieve us from the apprehension that there 
will be a thrust with a force equal to that of the first rush any- 
where outside the present battle area. It is known that the 
Germans have thrown some ninety divisions into the struggle, 
and of these forty divisions have already been withdrawn. 
When it is remembered that a division is not generally with- 
drawn unless its losses amount to more than thirty per cent., 
it will be appreciated how severe the German casualties have 
been. Nevertheless the Germans still have at their disposal as 
many fresh divisions as were employed in the original attack, 
and since the internal condition of Germany is what it is, and 
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since the stakes are what they are, it seems nothing less than 
certain that a fresh blow will fall at the earliest possible 
moment. Whatever may happen, nothing could well be worse 
for us than the original onslaught on the Third and Fifth 
Armies. To believe that the Germans can succeed in the end 
would be an utter injustice to the British troops, who have so 
far held the line with a doggedness that has never been sur- 
passed. At the same time, though we may look to the future 
with complete confidence if only the Government and the 
people at home will take all the necessary measures and will 
live and work in a spirit worthy of the deeds of the soldiers at 
the front, we must not forget that the Germans have the 
whole of a campaigning season before them. The strain upon 
us all will be very great. For our part, we incline to the belief 
that before we are through with this business the strain will 
become much greater than it is now. But happily anxiety and 
strain are always in this country a summons to new resolution 
and fresh efforts. Nothing could be better to see than the 
united front of the nation at the present moment. All the 
men in every industry of national importance are working as 
though for their lives—which after all is precisely what they 
are doing. The defensive line of every British home is now 
drawn in France. That fact was not recognized earlier in the 
war, and to some extent the failure to recognize it is to be 
accounted for by the other fact that we were all enjoined not 
so much to save ourselves as to save Belgium. That is not a 
motive which we ought to record with any regret. On the 
contrary, we may look back upon it with pride. Nevertheless, 
in the nature of things, men never fight better than when they 
are fighting for their own safety, and that is what Englishmen 
are doing now. 

A re-examination of the general design of the German 
advance will prove the truth of what has just been said. From 
all the various accounts of the battle certain clear facts emerge. 
The first and principal object of the German Staff was to 
destroy the British armies. It must not be supposed that the 
Germans had any hard-and-fast strategical conception which 
admitted of no change. Of course, every strategist worthy 
of the name goes into battle with a strategical plan in his 
brain that admits of various adaptations according to circum- 
stances. In the present battle the Germans attempted first 
of all to break the line between the Third and Fifth British 
Armies—to roll the Fifth Army back on to the French, and 
to roll the Third Army northwards. This plan was frustrated 
owing to the magnificent defence put up by the Third Army. 
This army held its ground so splendidly that on the very first 
day it became apparent that the German time-table must be 
thrown out of gear. The evasive skill with which the 
Third Army fell back from Monchy to a position in front of 
Arras was masterly, and when the grand German attack upon 
Arras developed it was on the eighth day instead of the third. 
The Fifth Army, to the south of the Somme, fared very much 
worse, and here the temporary German burst-through would 
have swollen into a broad torrent such as the Germans wished 
for if the line had not been stopped with the brilliant help 
of the French. We expect that < ba all the facts are known, 
the extraordinarily quick and = intervention of the 
French at this pomt will be considered as one of the con- 
spicuous episodes in the war. Events, however, went so far 
against us that the road to Paris was for a time dangerously 
open. The German Staff adapted its strategy to the circum- 
stances, and for a time made the thrust towards Paris its 
principal object. The French reserves have continually been 
accumulating and placing themselves across this road, and 
for the moment the danger is at an end. 

The question now is: At what point are the Semen likely 
to attack next ? As we have said already, the Germans suffer 
from at least two extremely undesirable salients, and it may 
be taken for granted that they will want to flatten these out. 
Flattening out a salient can be done either by withdrawing 
from it, or by advancing the line further on the flanks. The 
one way in which it cannot successfully be done is to thrust 
troops further into the salient on an ever-narrowing front. 
There is a good deal of evidence that the Germans are planning 
their next assault between Albert and Arras. If their fresh 
attempt should be in this direction, it would mean that they 
hope to outflank Amiens, and cut the railway which runs from 
Paris through Abbeville to the coast. The object would be 
nothing less than the isolation of the British armies in the 
North. We should not, however, rule out from our anticipa- 
tions the possibility of an attack a good deal further south in 
the neighbourhood of Reims. Again, it seems next to certain 
that the Austrians, who have increased their divisions from 
forty-nine to sixty on the Italian front, will make another 
attack upon the Italians. They will not this time have to fear 
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such a tremendous diversion as was caused by General 
Brussiloff in 1916. 
Before we leave the subject of this great battle we must 
say a very few words about the intense admiration and 
gratitude which have been excited here by the noble action of 
the American authorities in putting the American troops 
already in France at the disposal of the British and French 
Commanders. Perhaps only a soldier can fully appreciate 
what a sacrifice this means, but we trust that every civilian 
will try to exercise his imagination far enough to appreciate 
American altruism adequately. The pride of a nation in its 
Army; the hopes and prayers for the Army’s success; the 
labour and thought expended on the military training; the 
birth and growth of military ambition—all these things are 
only various aspects of the sense of personality and identity 
which belongs to a national Army. Whenan Army consents— 
even though temporarily—to lose all this sense of identity, to be 
absorbed in other armies, to pass not under its own name but 
under the names of others, and to serve practically as drafts 
at the disposal of foreign Generals, it makes the greatest sacri- 
fice it is open to an Army to make. We hope and believe that 
the reward will be great. 





A GERMAN AMBASSADOR’S CONFESSIONS. 


RINCE LICHNOWSKY’S memoirs of his London 
Embassy in the two critical years before the war, 
which have appeared piecemeal in the Stockholm Socialist 
journal Politiken, and have been reproduced more or less 
imperfectly in the English Press during the past three weeks, 
demonstrate once for all that Germany forced this war upon 
Europe at a moment chosen by herself. In the midst of this 
renewed German offensive, the British public may be forgiven 
for not having paid much attention to Prince Lichnowsky’s 
astonishing revelations, but when there is time to consider 
them calmly it will be found that they put the final touch to 
the indictment of Germany as the criminal who deliberately 
brought all these horrors upon the world. Prince Lichnowsky 
did not write his memoirs for publication. He composed 
them in August, 1916, mainly for the benefit of his descendants, 
to show that his mission to London failed through no fault of 
his own. Fortunately for us, he allowed a few political 
friends to read his manuscript, and through an “ indis- 
cretion” on the part of an officer on the General Staff 
copies began to circulate privately. One of these copies, 
smuggled out of Germany into Sweden, has now been pub- 
lished. Its authenticity, though not of course its accuracy, 
was admitted by the German Vice-Chancellor in the Reichstag 
on March 16th. The author has had to resign his diplomatic 
rank, and has been publicly rebuked for putting on paper 
so many inconvenient truths. We may thus safely regard the 
document as embodying Prince Lichnowsky’s considered view 
of the events in which he played a noteworthy part as German 
Ambassador to Great Britain. He had every facility for 
studying Lord Grey of Fallodon’s diplomacy and for observing 
the attitude of our politicians and our public towards Germany, 
and he knew much, though he did not know everything, about 
the inner policy of the German Government towards us. 
No German was better qualified than he to pronounce on the 
issue between the two countries, and to say which of the 
Governments had honourably tried to keep the peace. It is 
a matter of no small importance that Prince Lichnowsky, 
writing as he thought for posterity, should have put it on 
record that we had strained every effort and made every 
sacrifice to promote more friendly and cordial relations with 
Germany, but that the German Government, acting selfishly 
and in bad faith, failed to respond to our overtures, and at 
last forced us and our Allies into a war which they might 
easily have averted. 

When Prince Lichnowsky came to London in November, 
1912, he found Lord Grey of Fallodon still eager to come to 
an understanding with Germany, despite the suspicion 
excited by German manceuvres in Morocco and the Near East. 
The Ambassador disliked his Government’s Balkan policy, 
which seemed to him unnecessary and dangerous :— 

“In Serbia, against our own economic interests, we supported 
the Austrian policy of strangulation. We have always ridden heaps 
whose collapse could be foreseen—Kruger, Abdul Aziz, Abdul 
Hamid, and William of Wied—and finally we came to grief in 
Berchtold’s stable.” 

Yet in the Balkan Conference in London in the winter of 
1912-13 the Ambassador found that Lord Grey of Fallodon 
“usually took the side of our group, so as not to provide any 
pretext for conflict ”’ between the Powers over the Macedonian 
imbroglio. “* That pretext,” he adds, “‘ was supplied later by 
a dead Archduke.” ‘Prince’ Lichnowsky is definitely of 





ee 

opinion that Austria resolved after the defeat of Bulgaria j 
the second Balkan War to take her revenge on Serbia, and Fe 
encouraged in her mad desire by Berlin. Our Foreign Offics 
watched the effect of Austrian truculence on Russia with some 
concern. “I have never seen them so excited,” said Lord 
Grey of Fallodon of the Russian Ministers in December 1913: 
but he used his influence to smooth matters over. Meanwhile 
he was working hard to divert Germany into peaceful paths 
It is pathetic to read Prince Lichnowsky’s account of the long 
German-British negotiations for a treaty dividing Portugues. 
Africa into “spheres of influence.” The treaty, develo 
from a secret agreement made by Mr. Balfour and Coy 
Hatzfeld in 1898, was virtually complete in May, 1913, by 
Prince Lichnowsky could not obtain permission to sign jt 
Lord Grey of Fallodon “ would only sign on condition that 
the treaty was published,” together with the British-Popty. 
guese treaties, for “ England has no secret treaties, and jt 
was contrary to existing principles to keep a treaty secret,” 
But the German Foreign Office, “ where my successes in London 
created increasing distrust and where the influential person 
who took Herr von Holstein’s réle coveted London for him. 
self,” refused to publish the treaty, and would not agree to 
sign it till a few days before the war, when it was too late, 
The treaty, as events have shown, would have been a fatal 
bargain for us, but it was, at any rate, a convincing proof of 
the Government’s exceeding friendliness to Germany. This 
was still further illustrated by the Baghdad Railway treaty, 
which “ aimed in effect at the division of Asia Minor into 
spheres of interest.”” By this astounding treaty “the whol 
of Mesopotamia to Basra became our sphere of interest,” 
while Great Britain was to have economic rights on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf and in the Smyrna-Aidin Railway, France 
in Syria, and Russia in Armenia. Lord Grey of Fallodon 
conceded Germany the extension of the railway to Basra 
and shipping rights on the Tigris. It is difficult to imagine 
any further concessions that he could have made; but, as 
the event showed, nothing could satisfy the insatiable Germans, 
Prince Lichnowsky testifies, truly enough, that though the 
rapid growth of the German Navy caused much anxiety, 
“on account of our fleet alone England would have drawn the 
sword as little as on account of our trade, which, it is pretended, 
called forth her jealousy and finally brought about war.” 
He is convinced that Mr. Churchill meant well in proposing 
“a naval holiday ’—‘‘ cunning in general not being part of 
the Englishman’s constitution "—though he thinks that the 
project was impracticable. 

Prince Lichnowsky’s account of the fatal days of July, 
1914, confirms in every respect the story as we know it from 
official despatches and speeches. He was on board the 
Imperial yacht at Kiel when the news of the Austrian Arch- 
duke’s assassination reached him. “I attached no far- 
reaching importance to this event. Not until later was I 
able to establish the fact that among the Austrian aristocrats 
a feeling of relief outweighed other sentiments.’ He had 
been told in the spring by a German Secretary returning from 
Vienna that war must soon come. When he went to Berlin 
early in July, 1914, he found the Foreign Office angry about 
Russia’s alleged design to strengthen her Army; Russia, he 
was told, was “everywhere in our way.” He afterwards 
found that “at the decisive conversation at Potsdam on 
July 5th ”’—the famous Crown Council of which we had learned 
from other sources, despite the German assertions that it 
was never held—“ all the personages in authority” agreed 
to Austria’s proposal to coerce Serbia, adding “ that there 
would be no harm if a war with Russia were to result—so, at 
any rate, it is stated in the Austrian protocol which Count 
Mensdorff received in London.” Prince Lichnowsky was then 
instructed to persuade the British Press to be friendly to 
Austria as against Serbia. He warned his Government that 
the British public would sympathize with the little country, 
but he was told by Herr von Jagow that Russia was not 
ready for war and would accept the inevitable if Austria 
blustered. The German Ambassador at Petrograd, Prince 
Lichnowsky says, had reported that “ Russia would not 
move under any circumstances,” and therefore Germany 
told Austria to put her demands high. Prince Lichnowsky 
had to urge Lord Grey of Fallodon to preach moderation i 
Petrograd, while Germany was doing the opposite in Vienn. 
As he says, “it would only have needed a hint from Berlin 
to make Count Berchtold satisfy himself with a diplomatic 
success and put up with the Serbian reply “to his unheard-of 
Note.” “But this hint was not given. On the contrary, 
we pressed for war.” Prince Lichnowsky recounts Lord 
Grey of Fallodon’s successive attempts to find a peaceful 
solution, all foiled because “ Berlin went on insisting thet 
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Serbia must be massacred.” It is instructive to find that 
even in his reference to the brief conversation which Lord 
Grey of Fallodon had with him on the telephone on the morn- 

“of August Ist, 1914, Prince Lichnowsky confirms the 
accuracy of the Foreign Secretary’s version as against the 
German Foreign Office, which tried to read into Lord Grey 
of Fallodon’s inquiry whether Germany would remain neutral 
as between Russia and Austria a proposal that France should 
remain neutral as between Russia and Germany. In view 
of Germany’s resolute desire for war, it is obviously imma- 
terial whether Russia’s mobilization had or had not progressed 
very faron July 3lst. Some Germanophiles have tried hard to 
exculpate Germany on the strength of the evidence given at 
the trial of General Sukhomlinoff, but Prince Lichnowsky’s 
memoirs confirm our view that Russia’s military measures 
had no influence whatever on Germany’s fatal and criminal 
decision, which had been taken weeks before Russia had 
begun to think of mobilizing. Prince Lichnowsky hoped till 
the last that we should remain neutral. ‘‘ My French colleague 
also felt himself by no means secure, as I learnt from a private 
source.” But “ in Berlin one already reckoned upon war with 
England” as early as August Ist, though the Cabinet here 
was still hesitating. No stronger testimony to our Govern- 
ment’s passionate desire to keep the peace with Germany 
could be afforded than Prince Lichnowsky has involuntarily 
given to the world. Nor could there be a more conclusive 
proof of Germany’s determination to break the peace. “ The 
whole civilized world outside Germany,” Prince Lichnowsky 
concludes, “ attributes to us the sole guilt of the world-war,”’ 
and he knows that the world is right. 





THE COMING BUDGET. 

N the course of next week Mr. Bonar Law, according to 
present expectations, will produce his second Budget, 
and already that section of the Press which objects to imposing 
upon the civilian population its share of the burdens of the 
war is hinting that there will be very little new taxation in 
the coming Budget. Our soldiers may give their lives in 
the field, but the home-staying citizen is not to be asked to 
givemoremoney. He is only to lend it ata profitable rate of 
interest. In support of this profoundly unpatriotic attitude 
the newspapers in question have gloated over the unexpectedly 
large yield of the revenue. The enormous total of £707,000,000 


has been realized, as compared with £198,000,000 in the last | 
financial year before the war began. Further, it is pointed | 


out that this figure represents an increase of something over 
£68,000,000 on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s estimate. 

Superficially these figures look satisfactory enough, but they 
will not bear examination. In the first place, these financial 
optimists have ignored the important fact that, though the 
revenue has increased as compared with the May estimate, 
the expenditure has increased far more. They have taken 
for the expenditure side of the account the revised estimate of 
last autumn, while going back for the revenue side to the 
original estimate of last May. Clearly the Budget statement of 
May must be the starting-point for both sides of the account. 
On that basis the figures show that, while Mr. Bonar Law's 
estimate of revenue has been exceeded by £68,000,000, his 
estimate of expenditure has been exceeded by £406,000,000. 
These are the figures by which his first Budget must be judged, 
and they constitute essential elements m determining his 
second Budget. In his first Budget he calculated that if the 
war ended with the then current financial year he would 
have in hand, after allowing for the automatic disappearance 
of the Excess Profits Duty, a sufficient revenue to mect the 
demands of peace. If it were worth while, it could be shown 
that that calculation, even on the figures which he put forward, 
was unduly optimistic ; but the whole calculation has been 
cancelled by the fact that, when his estimates of revenue and 
expenditure are compared with the actual results realized, 
he is seen to be £338,000,000 to the bad. 

Beyond this very serious consideration, there is the further 
fact that the figure of £707,000,000 is itself deceptive ; for 
that figure leaves out of account the notorious fact that 
Money no longer has the same meaning as before the war. 
At a moderate estimate the value of the pound sterling, 
measured by goods and services, which is the only final 
Measure, has declined at least fifty per cent., so that, judged 
Y pre-war standards, the present revenue is barely equivalent 
to £350,000,000. The Exchequer has in fact been able to 
collect a large nominal sum, not because the civilian popu- 
tion is in the main making enough sacrifices to meet the 
urden of the war, but because the value of money has 

n depreciated by the policy of reckless borrowing which 





successive Governments have followed. But the borrowing 
must cease when the war ends, and from that very moment the 
revenue will cease to pour in at the present rate. Yet the 
obligations which the nation has incurred will still continue, 
and those obligations will still be expressed in pounds sterling, 
whatever the pound sterling may mean in goods and services. 
If the pound should recover its old value, so as to be worth 
what two pounds are to-day, the country will still have to 
pay the two pounds in guaranteed interest on loans and in 
guaranteed pensions to wounded soldiers and to the depen- 
dants of those who have fallen. 

_ When these essential elements of the situation are taken 
into account, it will be seen that, instead of indulging in 
smug satisfaction over the nominal figure of £707,000,000, we 
ought to reflect with the utmost seriousness on what is in 
reality a very grave financial problem. Before any portion 
of this £707,000,000 is available towards meeting the direct 
cost of the war, it has to provide for the civil expenditure 
of the country and for the interest on Debt. For the year just 
ended this was certainly not less than £400,000,000, leaving 
a direct war expenditure of £2,296,000,000, and the only 
revenue available to meet it, £307,000,000, or less than one- 
seventh of the total. That is a poor contribution out of 
current revenue to the cost of the war. Moreover, the cost 
of the war on this calculation includes a very large sum for 


| pensions, which will be an enduring peace charge for many 


years to come. Beyond this is the ever-growing burden 
of interest on Debt. In the past year we had to borrow just 
under £2,000,000,000. That means another £100,000,000 a 
year for interest on Debt, and as the war goes on each six 
months of war will add an extra £50,000,000 to our permanent 
annual burdens. To meet this growing charge there is prac- 
tically nothing available, for not only must the Excess Profits 
Duty, which by its nature is a war tax, disappear with the 
re-establishment of peace, but in addition the yield of the 
Income Tax, now immensely swollen by war profits, must 
decline when those war profits cease. Even if the war were 
to end in the next autumn, the volume of permanent expendi- 
ture to which we should by then be committed would exceed 
the revenue on which we can rely when war borrowings cease 
to fill the taxpayer’s pocket. 

These calculations show clearly that at the present time the 
provision for meeting the liabilities of the country when the 
war ends is altogether inadequate. A year ago Mr. Bonar Law 
refused to impose any serious addition to taxation, and to-day, 
though the situation is far worse, his backers in the Press are 

ently hinting that he has nothing drastic in contemplation. 
f he accepts their advice, he will be doing a great dis- 
service to the country. When the war ends, not only will the 
revenue cease to be so productive as it is at present, but there 
will be, at any rate for some considerable time, a very great 
difficulty in reorganizing our social life on a peace basis. If 
simultaneously the country is called upon suddenly to submit 
to a large volume of new taxation in order to meet the liabilities 
which the nation has incurred, it is more than probable that 
grave political difficulties will arise. The only way to guard 
against this danger is to face the situation courageously now. 
There ought now to be imposed a sufficient volume of new 
taxation to yield a revenue which will do much more than cover 
our prospective liabilities, so that the moment the war ends the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may have money in hand with 
which to reduce taxation. That was the ideal which Mr. 
McKenna laid down as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and which 
to a certain extent he planned to realize. But though he did 
much better than either his predecessor or his successor 
at the Treasury, he did not do enough. The great mass of 
the population has throughout the war ae a condition 
of unprecedented prosperity owing to the lavish distribution 
of money obtained by borrowing. The great body of the people 
would have accepted adequate taxation without complaint. 

The failure to give effect to this policy, which all our politi- 
cians verbally supported, was due in the main to the interested 
opposition of a few classes. It remains to be seen whether 
that interested opposition will still be allowed to prevail. 
The main point to aim at is the transference by means 
of taxation of the power of expenditure from private indi- 
viduals to the State, so that national effort may be concen- 
trated on the purposes of the war. This can probably be best 
effected by taxes bearing directly upon all forms of luxurious 
expenditure. In this matter the French have set us an 
excellent example. The French Chamber has almost unani- 
mously agreed to a wide scheme of taxation of luxuries of every 
kind. The possibility of such a tax in this country is suffi- 
ciently obvious to any one who sees the crowds outside the big 
shops im London and our other large towns, and who cares to 
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examine the balance-sheets of the great drapery stores. From 
this source there is an undoubted ibility of obtaining a very 
large amount of new revenue. is is not the only source of 
revenue open to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but for the 
moment our purpose is to press the main principle that the 
civilian must be asked to give his money freely as a small 
counterpart to the greater sacrifice made by the soldier. 








A WARNING. 

FTER the recent debates in Parliament about the relations 
of the Government and the Press, Parliament believed, 
and the nation hoped, that there would be an end to the series 
of coincidences. Every one knows what those coincidences were, 
and every one felt that there had been far too many of them. A 
certain number of papers, which may be generally described as 
the Northeliffe Press, agitated violently in favour of particular 
policies, or against particular persons, and shortly afterwards it 
was discovered that the adoption of those policies, or the removal 
of those persons, was the will of the Government. The process 
eame to a head in the singularly scandalous attacks upon Sir 
William Robertson, who was subsequently removed from his 
high post, at which, however—it is not too much to say—he had 
saved the Empire before his fall by his splendid tenacity. 
Parliament and the nation both thought that things would go 
much better after the debates, because the lesson seemed much 
too serious for the Prime Minister to disregard it. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s denial that he had ever in any sense inspired the Press 
campaigns was unreservedly accepted. Of course it was impossible 
to dispose of the alternative supposition that in many respects 
the Northcliffe Press was master of the Government. Either 
one. thing or the other must be true. Now the way of safety and 
honour for the Government is to avoid in future all causes of 
suspicion, and even the appearance of evil. The recent debates 
made it plain enough that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Asquith, 
even while they expressed the distrust and anxiety of the nation, 
had no idea of trying to displace Mr. Lloyd George. They wanted 
only to warn him, and to encourage him in better methods. Since 
Mr. Lloyd George handles the reins of government with consent, 
all we desire is that he should drive as skilfully as possible. Any 
more coincidences would do untold harm to the authority of the 
War Cabinet at a time when the preservation of its prestige is of 
the utmost importance. For our part, we can sincerely say that 
we are so conscious of the reality of this source of weakness to 
the Government that we hope that they will scrupulously remove 

every conceivable cause of misunderstanding. 

All who share our feelings about the relations of the Government 
and the Press will agree that in all vital matters of policy the 
Government would do well themselves to make announcements 
to the nation, through one of the several channels which are used 
for communicating with the nation even when Parliament is not 
sitting, instead of waiting on the initiative of the Press. In the 
announcements of the appointment of General Foch as co-ordinator 
of Allied strategy on the Western Front this precaution was 
unfortunately disregarded. This very significant appointment 
was heralded and discussed in the Press days before the Government 
confirmed the rumours. And yet the appointment of General 
Foch as co-ordinator, or Generalissimo—the title of “‘ Generalissimo” 
is officially deprecated, though in effect General Foch holds that 
position—is the culminating event which was aimed at by the 
chief agitation of the Northcliffe Press. It was said by those 
who condemned that agitation that the real purpose in creating 
the Versailles Council was to get rid of Sir William Robertson and 
Sir Douglas Haig and to appoint a French Generalissimo. Let 
it be said at once that no one who has followed the exceptionally 
brilliant career of General Foch can have anything but high hopes 
for the strategy that comes from his brain. We know no single 
officer whom we could more implicitly trust. Moreover, for 
the purpose of the present battle, which is of a compact nature, 
the dominance of a single brain is of considerable advantage. 
Objections to the principle of a Generalissimo rest on other grounds, 
and extend far beyond the present. It should be remembered 
that nothing is more dangerous to an Alliance than friction between 
members of that Alliance, and that the single authority of a 
Generalissimo involves many opportunities for such friction. Suppose, 
for instance, that we suffered from some calamity, and that the 
British people felt themselves powerless to demand an inquiry, or 
even to express their thoughts as freely as they would have done 
if one of their own countrymen had been in supreme command. 
The inevitable questions which would be asked would be: “ But, 
after all, are our troops in a real sense under this French General ? 
Is he ultimately the man responsible ? Is not every French General 
finally subject to the will of the French Executive? Whom, then, 





are our troops under? Are they under a French states 
and is the judgment of French statesmen, over which we can have 
no control whatever, preferable t» the judgment of British states. 
men?” Such questions might be very unfair, and might be quite 
beside the mark ; but they would certainly be asked in the circum 
stances we are supposing, and one hesitates to think whither ¢ 
might lead. But we are concerned here, not with the desirabili 
of having a Generelissimo, or even a co-ordinator, but with the 
manner in which the announcement of General Foch’s @ppointment 
was made. In the Birmingham Daily Post of last Saturdg 

, y we 
read the following paragraph :— 

“When such London organs as in the immediate past hay 
heralded by rumour serious administrative change declare one ine 
for a unified command on the Western Front, and the Paris ‘ounall 
owned by M. Clemenceau the next day not merely echoes the id 
but indicates that it is virtually accomplished, it will generally be 
taken for granted that official inspiration once more has been at work 
and in the now accustomed way. There continue to be serious 
publicists, however, who intensely dislike such a method of breakin 
to the peoples concerned the news of a very grave alteration in 
the military position. They feel that this is a question for the 
decision alone of the Allies’ Governments concerned, on whom 
will rest the sole responsibility for the change which cannot be 
evaded when once assumed, and to them it should have been left 
without officious—or even official—advice and aid from outside,” 
In the Daily Chronicle of March 28th (though of course the Daily 
Chronicle is not a limb of the Northcliffe Press) we read the following 
words :— 

“The grim logic of events may bring about on. the Westem 
Front a unity of command such as the Allied Armies have not known 
since the outbreak of the war. It is well known that Mr. Lloyd 
George and M. Clemenceau have long been in favour of this unity.” 
It cannot be supposed that the Daily Chronicle would have pub- 
lished such a statement without very good authority. At the same 
time some of the French newspapers began to write again vehe. 
mently in favour of placing the supreme military command in the 
hands of a single person. Such are examples of what we mean, 
The Press mobilization preceded the Government announcement. 
Every one would take an announcement, however surprising or 
revolutionary it might be, quite well if it came first of all from the 
Prime Minister himself. It would be regarded as a token of courage, 
promptitude, and a full sense of responsibility. 

Those who have followed closely the Press “‘ stunts ”’ are familiar 
with the order of battle. The manceuvre begins in a Sunday news- 
paper, and is taken up in succession by other papers if there seemsa 
promising prospect of success. The Sunday paper carries out a re- 
connaissance. If a good opening is found, the heavy guns and the 
infantry are brought up and the attack is launched in grim earnest. 
In these circumstances we cannot help wondering whether some 
words in the Weekly Dispatch of last Sunday, which were published 
under the title “ Secret History of the Week,” were in the nature of 
a reconnaissance. With regard to the present battle the writer 
said :— 

** At the right time the full acts of the battle upon which the 
destiny of Europe hangs will be revealed in their proper light, and 
then and then only will it be possible to estimate the worth of our 
dispositions when the struggle began. We may leave 
criticism to less anxious moments and simply register the hope 
that the staunchness of the men of our race in the battle line will 
before long have cancelled the considerable advantage that the 
enemy had secured to himself as the reward of his gigantic sacrifices.” 
In this connexion it is worth while to bear in mind that the principal 
attack of the Northcliffe Press was made against both Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig, and that later the attack directed 
itself solely against Sir William Robertson. Is the attack upon Sir 
Douglas Haig to be resumed ? Does the promised estimate of “ the 
worth of our dispositions ”’ mean that this fresh atteck is already 
contemplated ? It is to be feared that this may be the meaning, 
because Sir Douglas Haig wes obviously in the last resort responsible 
for those dispositions. It may be said that as the Germans had 
their chief success against the Fifth Army, which was commanded 
by General Gough, the reference is to General Gough’s dispositions. 
But it is not to be supposed that a great weight of criticism would 
seriously be directed against an officer who, as the Government have 
announced, is: now unemployed, even if his long and valuable 
services should be entirely forgotten. Whom, then, would the 
attack be made upon if not upon Sir Douglas Haig ? It would be 
argued that Sir Douglas Haig was responsible for what happened in 
the Fifth Army, since he chose the commander of that army. The 
argument would then run on that Sir Douglas Haig was not com- 
petent in his choice of leaders. If other arguments were needed 
against him, they might concern themselves with the use of the 
reserves, as that is a matter about which there has notoriously beet 
much discussion. What was “ the worth of our dispositions ” with 
regard to reserves? It might be argued that if Sir William Robertson 
and Sir Douglas Haig had not resisted many of the valuable pro- 
posals of brains more imaginative than their own, the strategie 
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reserves would have been in a very different position, and that we 
should not have lost any of the ground which is now held by the 
Germans. In answer to such an argument it is enough to say that 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Pétain are known to have worked in 
perfect and constant harmony, and that whatever the disposition of 
the reserves may have been—on this subject we profess to know 
nothing—it was the result of their absolute agreement. Further, it 
js not too much to suppose that General Pétain’s judgment, which is 
the result of almost unrivalled experience, had the approval of his 
French superiors. 

We are of course only imagining this fresh onslaught on Sir 
Douglas Haig, but unfortunately close observers of events have 
found themselves obliged to watch very small straws to see which 
way the current flows. We have headed this article ‘‘ A Warning,’’ 
and our meaning is simply this: that if there should be any fresh 
assaults upon the Higher Command, the nation will expect that 
criticism and judgment should come in the first place from the 
Government and not from the Press. If Mr. Lloyd George should 
tell us that, after a full examination of the evidence and on the best 
expert advice, he had come to the conclusion that Sir Douglas Haig 
was responsible for faulty dispositions and was not a good judge of 
men, the nation would undoubtedly be greatly surprised and dis- 
tressed, but the last thing it would do would be to condemn Mr. 
Lloyd George. People would say: “ There is one consolation. This 
js an excellent sign. The Government know their own mind, and 
they are not afraid of telling the truth.” What the nation will not 
tolerate, after all the previous warnings, is that another Press 
campaign should go through all its courses, and that at the end 
it should be discovered that the Government are willing to adopt 
its results and declare that the policy is their own. 
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OUR COMPULSORY FAST. 

“ HE constantly stuffed body seeth not secret things.” In a 

learned treatise upon abstinence down which the present | 
writer was running his eye the other day, these words were accredited | 
toa Zulu. Roughly speaking, they sum up the world’s experience 
upon the subject of fasting. With the possible exception of Confu- 
cianism, abstinence in some form or another has formed part of the 
discipline of all the great religions. The Zulu’s theory is easy 
to assail by argument, but it has proved impossible to eradicate 
it from the heart of man. There will always be some among the 
devout of all communities who will have recourse to it. When 
the desire for spiritual insight becomes too insistent, so time- 
honoured an aid to vision will not be altogether rejected. The 
East has been more willing to fast than the West. Mohammed 
prescribed a more painful abstinence than even the Greek Church 
has ever advocated. His followers abstain not only from food 
but from water, from sunrise to sunset during a whole month of 
the year. No large number of thinking people would continue 
an act of worship so painful if they were not convinced by experi- 
ence of some counterbalancing good arising from it. Some increase | 
of fgith, some enhanced perception of spiritual things, must accom- 
pany the pain of the long thirsty day, at least in the experience | 
of the more religiously minded, otherwise the custom would have | 
lapsed. Mohammedanism is no superstitious cult sacrificing to | 
propitiate cruel deities. It is at least possible that Mohammed 
saw that he must counteract by discipline the licentious laxity of 
the ideal of life he had conceived, lest materialism should sap the 
spirit of Islam. If this is so, experience has justified his genius. 

Christianity has no analogous period of abstinence. Christ 
set aside no day or month in which men should afflict their souls. 
Nevertheless He suffered privations in the wilderness, and, so far 
from forbidding fasting, He seems in deprecating its parade to 
take its reasonable uses for granted. Anyhow, His followers began 
early to fast, though the Church laid down no rule. In The 
Shepherd of Hermas, which is generally regarded as the earliest 
of the Christian writings outside the New Testament, the idea that 
fasting can be an end in itself is deprecated. Those who fast are 
recommended to content themselves with bread and vegetables 
end thank God for these, and, counting the cost of a better meal, 
to give the difference to the poor. In so saying “The Shepherd” 
is in accordance with the Jewish prophet who with satiric fervour 
urged those who practised abstinence to feed the poor and free 
the oppressed instead of wearing sackcloth. 

A growing asceticism soon destroyed Christian liberty in this 
matter, but even in the fourth century the usages of the 
various communities were not uniform. Lent was kept by 
all, but it was kept with many differences of custom. The Church 
abstained in some parts of Christendom from flesh only, in others 
from flesh, milk, and eggs. We hear of communities who ate 
nothing at all until midday, and then whatever they liked. In 
Constantinople the fast began seven weeks before Easter, but was 
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only enforced upon alternate weeks; while Rome fasted for three 
weeks, with indulgence on Saturday and Sunday. We are apt to 
think of monasticism at its purest time as a system of extreme 
abstinence, but modern historians declare that in the matter of 
food the great Rules allowed a standard of comfort above that 
of the peasantry. The Benedictine Rule was mild, and produced 
an immense number of learned men on a restricted but by no means 
ascetic diet. If anywhere secret things were seen at the time of 
the early Benedictines, it was they who saw them. They pre- 
served learning, and did the thinking, one might almost say, for 
Christendom. Their rations, however, must be admitted to have 
been fairly generous, consisting of two meals a day, no flesh except 
in illness, no embargo upon fish or fowl or milk or its products, 
and @ pint of wine and a pound of bread daily. 

It is remarkable that the Reformation, which abolished so many 
good customs which had been abused, shattering images and 
prohibiting prayers for the dead, made no pronouncement against 
fasting. Even Presbyterians have adhered to the custom in 
theory, as being of spiritual importance. Hooker tells us that at 
one time there was a large party within the Anglican Church who 
maintained that fasting should be recommended “ no further than 
as the temporal state of the land doth require the same for the 
maintenance of seafaring men and the preservation of the cattle ” ; 
but these voices did not prevail to strike the fasts from the Canon. 

In this country at present the exceedingly able organization of 
a reduced food supply has in effect proclaimed a compulsory fast. 
That is, the moderate superfluity which is the ideal food condition of 
Englishmen of all classes is completely suspended. Noone has more 
than enough of anything, and no one has more than a very little meat. 
Public health is proclaimed to be good. The effects of the fast 
differ in individual experience. One man will tell you he never 
was so well in his life, that he feels an abounding energy, a lightness 
of spirits, and a capacity to face trouble such as he has never felt 
before. Another man, perhaps of a like age and build, looks in less 
than his usual good condition, and complains that his sleep is 
automatically diminished together with his rations. Obviously the 
former is getting nothing but good by the change of food, and at 
first sight we should say the latter was getting only harm. But 
if we think of the world’s experience, we shall perhaps alter our 
view. The world has thought well to impose fasts upon itself, 
not with a view to health—though incidentally in many instances 
and some countries health may have benefited by the temporary 
impossibility of excess. Men have believed that fasting was 
“worth while ”’—for some other cause than health. Excess has 
rendered in many Protestant minds the expedient ridiculous, but 
we are forced in times of distress to review many verdicts. There 
is nothing so absurd or so revolting as perfunctory prayers muttered 
only for gain, but the great question of prayers for the departed is 
not affected by fulminations against a system of ecclesiastically 
licensed fraud. As a nation we are called to face fearful things, 
and it is impossible but that our faith and our moral should tremble 
No one should to-day make 
himself absurd by dogmatism ; but is it not possible that as a nation 
our compulsory sobriety, our compulsory fast, has put us in the 
best possible state in which to accept whatever of pain or rejoicing 
the future has in store for us ? Could we in “ fulness of bread and 
abundance of idleness” have borne without utter demoralization 
what we may have to bear? There is a phrase which we use in 
jest that, taken in earnest, reveals one of the great secrets of 
Christianity. In the power of the human soul to make a virtue of 
necessity lies a supernatural reserve of strength. Therein lies 
man’s superiority to fate. That is the alchemy of faith. It does 
not deliver any man from trouble ; it turns trouble to account. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

EASTER IN OCCUPIED BELGIUM. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Things are coming to a head in occupied Belgium. The 
Germans are seizing the bells and the pipes of the organs in the 
churches. It must be admitted that they kept this stroke for the 
last. They had already taken the leather, the copper, even to 
the smallest fittings in the house, the wool, even to the mattresses 
and blankets; the bells must necessarily follow. The Belgians 
have learnt to be patient. The women are spinning wool again 
as in the good old times, on ancient and rickety spinning-wheels. 
The children are sleeping on mattresses filled with old news- 
papers—German-censored papers—and now the singing clock- 
towers and the loud-mouthed organs will cease to sing the praise 
of God. After meatless meals, lightless nights, coalless fires, the 
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Belgians will have silent churches. Candles have become un- 
obtainable, communion wine is lacking in some places, many have 
to go to church in sabots, and there are no fresh clothes, this 
year, for first communicants. Happy Easter! The bells will sail 
away on Good Friday, but they will not come back, this year, 
showering on their way thousands of multi-coloured eggs. They 
will not go to Rome, according to the old tradition, and the little 
ones will wait in vain for their return, which used to be the 
signal for Easter festivities. Besides, eggs are a shilling apicce. 
This precious food is preserved for the sick, and there are few 
eggs left, and many sick. 

Since 1914 all patriotic songs are forbidden, and black, yellow, 
and red are never to be combined, under the threat of the most 
Gevere penalties, even on a children’s toy or in the display of a 
bhop-window. The church was the last refuge of patriotism. 
Tunes utter no words. The familiar singing of the bells and the 
playing of the national anthem on the organ were the last comfort 
left to the people, their last breath of freedom, the only voice 
through which the country’s soul could still defy the enemy. It 
must be stifled, and the pipes and bells will be sent to Essen, 
perhaps to be converted into one of those long-range guns which 
are bombarding Paris. 

There is a strange symbolic meaning in this last measure taken 
by the German Governor. Among no nation in Europe, except 
perhaps in Italy, has the worship of the clock-tower assumed such 
importance as in Belgium. In many instances the love of 
eountry becomes the love of the native town or village. Local 
life, so strongly developed in the Middle Ages, is by no means 
extinct, and the belfries stand as the truest and deepest expression 
of our national soul. Some have been destroyed, at Ypres, Dix- 
mude, and Nieuport; others remain standing, at Bruges, Ghent, 
Tournai—but they will sing no longer. 

When the invaders indulged in their useless bombardment of 
Malines in 1914, and smashed the carillon in the Cathedral— 
which was considered as the finest all the world over—there was 
an outcry against such an act of wanton barbarism. To-day we 
have become so accustomed to the horrors of war that the requisi- 
tion of the Belgian bells passes nearly unnoticed. Only those 
who knew them by name—solemn Melchior in Bruges, Carolus in 
Antwerp, Salvator in Malines—will feel this new blow aimed at 
the very heart of our dearest traditions. For centuries they rung, 
on every occasion, in the hours of danger and tragedy, in hours 
of joy, for so many mournings, for so many feasts, that they 
seemed to carry in the resonant bronze the very heart of genera- 
tions. They must be thrown to-day in Germany’s melting-pot, 
and their golden song which floated over the peaceful meadows of 
Flanders and in the cool and shady streets of quiet towns will 
become the rough bark of the guns. ; 

But, according to the words of Cardinal Mercier, in his latest 
message to the members of his clergy, ‘‘this is no time for vain 
regrets.” “‘ Let the priests,” says the Cardinal, “keep a strict 
account of the bells seized by the enemy . . . and let them choose, 
as the collect for the day, the ‘ oratio ad diversa ’ entitled ‘ Contra 
persecutores et male agentes.’ ”—I am, Sir, &c., 


March 28th, 1918. Emice Cammaerts. 





THE LOYALTY OF ULSTER. 
{To tae Eprror or tae “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—In these critical days it is surely important to know where 
are to be found loyal men who can be depended on. When that 
wonderful organizing genius of the shipbuilding world, Lord 
Pirrie, was appointed to his present office, the fact of the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which merchant ships of new type were 
being turned out of the yards under his control was mentioned in 
many great newspapers. But I observed a curious reticence in 
rome quarters as regards the place and the people involved. It was 
not said that Belfast was the place, and the loyal men of Ulster 
were the people, to which the Empire owed this inspiring example. 

Since the beginning of the war, in the great shipyards of 
Belfast, these loyal men have been working under pressure, and 
during long hours, for the British Empire and the British citizen- 
ship that they love, with the same devotion that their brothers of 
the Ulster Division have shown on the battlefront. Here we 
have been most wonderfully free from strikes, though many 
efiorts have been made to foment them. It is quite true that the 
great shipyards here have reached their vast development through 
the exercise of very high organizing and technical ability. But 
the basal fact on which the whole rests is the loyalty of the 
working men. This was as true before the war as now. The 
splendid solidarity of our Ulster democracy is due to that loyalty. 

In a local paper, I read the happy words of congratula- 
tion in which “ the staff, foremen, leading hands and men in 
Harland and Wolff, Ltd., Belfast,’’ address Lord Pirrie on his 
appointment, and “at this critical stage in our national history ” 
pledge their “‘ continued loyal support and earnest endeavours to 
strengthen your hands in the great task you have undertaken.” 
Those words express the very soul of Ulster. True to principle, 
through evil report and good report, unwavering in determination 
in support of the cause which is seen to be right—that is the 
character of Ulster. But why, oh why, does England fail to 
understand? 





In the days before the war, the Ulster Volunteers a 
selves to the service of King and Country; and Aerts. 
have they redeemed that pledge on the battlefields of Foam 
On the outbreak of the war fifty thousand of them joined the 
colours. I give that figure on the best authority. The teeth 
is, the Ulster Volunteers always regarded themselves as an auxili 
ary force of the British Army. That was why Lord Rehents 
regarded them with so much approval. His chivalrous coal 
understood them perfectly. He saw, here in Ulster, a voluntar 
movement taking place which was exactly what he desired fon 
the whole United Kingdom. If the nation had listened to him 
the course of human history would have been different. But 
Ulster always listened to him, and drank in every utterance of 
his with eagerness. 

The spirit of Ulster is like the spirit of Elizabethan England: 
enthusiasm linked with profound common-sense, loyalty to o 
idealized Britain, and an extraordinary development of indi. 
vidual initiative, a self-consciousness which is never morbid, an. 
instinctive belief in action. If Ulster could express her soul in 
literature, tha parallel would be very complete.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Culloden, Craigavad, Co. Down. Cuar.es F. Dowy, 





PROTESTANT ASCENDANCY. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Sim,—Some one once said that “there are no facts in Ireland,” 
and the paradox is so far subjectively true that many notions 
widely prevalent in England about Irish affairs are either fig. 
ments of the imagination, or obsolete survivals, or a blend of 
both. Perhaps the most mischievous of these delusions is the 
seemingly invincible belief in a mysterious something called Pro. 
testant Ascendancy, for the maintenance of which Irish, and 
especially Ulster, Unionists are supposed to be obstinately fight. 
ing, and thereby rendering impossible any “settlement by con- 
sent” of the problem of the government of Ireland. That 
Protestant Ascendancy was once a stern reality is, of course, 
matter of history, but it has been shattered by successive measures 
beginning with the Act of Union in 1800, and followed by 
Catholic Emancipation—too long delayed—in 1829, by the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church in 1869, and, more recently, by 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic University and by the 
Land Purchase Acts under which ownership has been and is 
being transferred from landlords to tenants. It may be true 
that in education and wealth, and in the influence which these 
confer, Irish Protestants, who are mostly Unionists, are ahead 
of their Roman Catholic, generally Nationalist, fellow-country- 
men. If this is ascendancy, how does any one propose to abate 
it? Educational opportunities, so far as they depend on the 
Government, are the same for all. Is property to be redivided 
according to the creed or the politics of the population? One 
symbol of ascendancy indeed survives—the Lord-Lieutenant must 
by law be a Protestant. To the removal of this restriction, or 
even to the abolition of the Viceregal office, it is probable that no 
considerable body of Irish Unionists would object. The only kind 
of ascendancy for which we contend is the ascendancy of law and 
order, and it is because we believe that law and order and the 
safety of the British Empire would be endangered by the setting 
up of an Irish Parliament that we oppose Home Rule. If the 
electors of Great Britain decide that an Irish Parliament must 
be set up, it is, of course, not in our power, and we do not propose 
to attempt, to hinder it. But we do maintain that that portion 
of Ulster in which there is a large Protestant and Unionist 
majority should remain united with Great Britain, under equal 
laws for all its inhabitants. We neither possess nor desire any 
religious ascendancy, but we do claim the right of self-determina- 
tion, the right, if the United Kingdom must, against our wishes, 
be torn asunder, of deciding with which portion of it our let 
shall be cast.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. Inwiy. 





SINN FEIN IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’] 

Sir,—You printed, March 23rd, a letter with this heading from 
Dr. Leeper, the distinguished Warden of Trinity College, Mel- 
bourne. Only a few days earlier I heard from a friend, a life- 
long resident in New South Wales, and a passage from his letter 
so closely agrees with Dr. Leeper’s account of things that it may 
be worth while to quote it, as evidence from another part of the 
Commonwealth :— 

“We have our troubles in Australia. Enemy agents fanning 
industrial unrest, backed up by the Roman Catholic element, are 
responsible for the failure of the Referendum. True, the few 
extra thousands that Australia could send, and ought to send, 
may not mean much. But it is the unquiet and selfish spirit 
which has prompted the refusal that I dread; and the Roman 
Catholics openly say, ‘We may want our men at home.’ Years 
ago the priests here were of the simple, kindly type so often met 
with in the country districts of France and Switzerland. But 
of late such numbers have come over from Ireland who openly 
avow I.W.W. and Sinn Fein sympathies that it is no wonder 
that we dread their persistent influence.” 


The other side of my friend’s letter is brighter :— 


“My two remaining soldier sons at the front are living, and 
so far well. They write bravely and cheerfully. It is marvellous 
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how they keep up zest and spirit in the face of all they must be 
going through. So many are drifting back to Australia, maimed, 
proken, shattered by shell-shock, but still happy and laughing, 
only anxious to get well and go back. We have a convalescent 
home here; one of our rich “squatters ’ has apportioned the 
greater part of her big house for this purpose. Sad as are so 
many of the cases, they are all cheery, and happy, and grateful. 
Go all is not gloom.” 
_I am, Sir, &., 
Auckland Castle. 


Hanptey Dune. 





ARCHBISHOP MANNIX AND THE COERCION OF 
HERETICS. 
(To tHe Eprror or rue “ Specrator.’’) 

§ir,—In the Spectator of March 23rd Dr, Leeper, of Melbourne 
University, expresses surprise at Archbishop Mannix, the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Roman Catholic Church in Australia, having 
publicly “ claimed for his Church that it was justified in employ- 
ing physical coercion in the treatment of heretics.” Perhaps the 
Archbishop is not bound to make such a claim in public, but, as a 
Joyal member of the Latin Church, it appears that he is not at 
liberty to hold any other view on the matter. So at least I infer 
from Addis and Arnold’s Catholic Dictionary, 1884, p. 446 :— 

“The power of the Church, according to Fleury, is ‘purely 
spiritual,’ and he held with Marsilius that the Pope could employ 
uo corrective punishment of any kind unless the Emperor—i.e., 
the civil power—gave him leave. From such a view it logically 
follows that St. Paul ought to have asked the permission of 
Sergius Paulus before striking Elymas the sorcerer with blind- 
ness! The overwhelming majority of the canonists take the 
opposite view—namely, that the Church can and ought to visit 
with fitting punishment the heretic and the revolter; and since 
the publication of the numerous encyclical letters and allocutions 
of the late Pope [i.e., Pius IX.] treating of the relations between 
Church and State, and the inherent rights of the former, the 
view of Fleury can no longer be held by any Catholic.” 
This edition of the Catholic Dictionary bears the imprimatur of 
Cardinal Manning.—I am, Sir, &c., D. Hay Femina. 

Edinburgh. 

THE IRISH JUDICIARY. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sin,—A few weeks ago you published some letters on this subject 
which showed that the writers clearly understood the wasteful 
extravagance of the Irish judicial establishment. What follows 
isa further proof of the overmanning of the Irish Bench. The 
lish Bar insist on keeping up the farce of five Circuits with two 
Judges each in a country with a population of four millions; 
whereas, as every one in Ireland knows, two, or at most three, 
Circuits would be sufficient. As a result the two Lord Justices of 
Appeal go Circuit, and the Irish Court of Appeal closes its doors 
during the Cireuit, and therefore only sits about four months in 
the year! But still there are no arrears, and the Court has not 
enough business to occupy it during even four months. The 
President of the Court of Appeal, the Irish Chancellor, has 
almost a sinecure at £6,000 per annum. Most of the motions 
which come before the K.B.D. in Dublin are applications which 
are by the present rules in England disposed of in the offices. 
But in Dublin these applications are still made in Court to keep 
up a semblance of business. 
Judges in Ireland who only sit for three months in the year, 
and yet Mr, Duke, after a vain struggle by the Treasury against 
the Irish Bar, has just appointed another County Court Judge. 
Surely it is time that this bloated judicial establishment should 
be. cut down to reasonable proportions. Moreover, the over- 
manning of the Irish Bench tends to make the Bar politically 
venal, as all appointments are unfortunately made on political 
grounds, thereby diminishing the confidence of the public in the 
Judiciary.—I am, Sir, &c., Kino’s Inn. 





AN AIRMAN POET. 

{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
8ir,—Elsewhere in these columns, as you tell me, you print a poem 
signed Jeff Day, and some may remember another poem, called 
“An Airman’s Dream,” that you printed last year; it was by the 
same writer, but signed with his first name of Miles only. Readers 
in whom they have aroused an interest may care to read here the 
short record of the writer’s life. 

Miles Jeffrey Game Day, D.S.C., was a Flight Commander in 
the Naval Air Service, and well known as one of its most brilliant 
young officers. He fell in action in the air on February 27th 
last, in his twenty-second year. He was born at St. Ives, Hunts, 
of a family that has lived for generations by the Ouse, and his 
boyhood was passed in the company of the river. It was his path 
into the kingdom of imagination: it led him to poetry through the 
loveliness and homeliness of its colours, lights, and sounds, by 
day and night. He was at school at Repton. Too small to be 
first-rate at games, he had yet great physical vigour and a high 
spirit that made of him a fine runner and swimmer. At eighteen 
he entered the Naval Air Service, and was chosen for work needing 
high technical accomplishment. But his nature could not be satis- 
fied with any service but the most difficult and dangerous of all, 
and, by the urgency of his asking for it, he secured his transfer to 
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a fighting squadron on the Western Front. His dauntless aggres- 
siveness put him there into the front rank. Those who saw him 
then saw a spirit that seemed to have been fanned by the air into 
flames of courage and devotion. But they could almost have fore- 
told that the end would come, as it did, in an act of supreme 
audacity and self-sacrifice. To quote his C.O.’s account :— 
“He was shot down by six German aircraft which he attacked 
single-handed, out to sea. He had out-distanced his flight, I think 
because he wished to break the [enemy’s] formation, in order to 
make it easier for the less experienced people behind him to 
attack. He hit the enemy, and they hit his machine, which burst 
into flames; but, not a bit flurried, he nose-dived, flattened out, 
and landed perfectly on the water. He climbed out of his machine 
and waved his fellow-pilots back to their base; being in aero- 
planes [not seaplanes] they could not assist him.” 
Immediate and prolonged search was made for him, but in vain.— 


I am, Sir, &c., 


THE INDIAN MERCHANT SEAMAN. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—All readers of the Spectator have, I am sure, been moved to 
a new and more grateful admiration of the devotion and gallantry 
of our merchant seamen by your article on their deeds in war time. 
But there is one palpable omission in your record and in your 
review of Mr. Cornford’s book. What of the many dusky 
* serangs,” “ khalasis ” and “ lascars ’’ who unpretentiously share 
the hardships and perils of our own men? These good fellows, 
whether they hail from Bombay or are Mohammedans from Chitta- 
gong and other districts of Eastern Bengal, are men of humble 
worldly condition and little education. Imagine what it is to men 
bred in a sultry climate to sail our icy seas in all weathers. Many 
of them have had their ships sunk under them more than once, and 
sign on afresh with an imperturbable courage as admirable as 
that of which we are so proud in our own men. Hard things have 
been said—by Macaulay, among others—of the Bengali. For the 
educated Bengali it is not for me to speak. He can speak for him- 
self, and is beginning to do so to some purpose. But of the humbler 
classes in Bengal, and especially of the longshore people from whom 
these “ lascars ” come, I have had long experience, and knowledge 
of their qualities, their pluck, their warm family affections, their 
quiet piety, has bred in me a very real affection and respect. The 
Chittagong Mohammedan has one really remarkable quality. Not 
only is he an intrepid sailorman, but, though his district now 
contains no wild elephants, he is the most daring and skilful 
elephant-hunter alive. This seems to be, in his case, an hereditary 
aptitude. His services are sought from all parts of India, and I 
remember, many years ago, helping tu gather recruits in Chitta- 
gong for kheddas (elephant battues) in the dominions of H.H. the 
Maharajah of Mysore. Elephant-driving is a task which requires 
cool courage and readiness of wit and resource, such as are not 
common among ordinary villagers in any part of the world. 
Similar qualities, I doubt not, have been displayed by the lascars 
who have served the Empire loyally and bravely during the war 
in all the seas of the world. No doubt the Admiralty is aware of 
their doings and will, in due course, suitably recognize and reward 
them. In the meanwhile, however, I hope you will permit me to 
say a word for a class of men whose quiet courage I have not seen 
commemorated anywhere in print. Famam extendere factis, hoc 
virtutis opus, the old tag says. It is about time Jack Lascar got a 
crumb of the fame which our incomparable Merchant Service has 
so richly deserved.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





DEEDS OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 
(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 

Str,—1 hope that the fine tribute which you pay to the heroic deeds 
of our merchant seamen will cause many to become members of 
the Merchant Seamen’s League, the object of which has your 
influential support. The subscription is voluntary in amount, and 
should be sent to the League, 76 Victoria Street, S.W.1.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Epwarp Copp. 


Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


THE 





SUPPLEMENTARY RATIONS. 
{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—The writer who signs himself “‘ Mental Balance ” 
issue of the 30th ult. has voiced, I believe, a widespread: feeling 
that the brain-worker has been ill-treated by the Food Controller, 
or his scientific advisers, and thereby stigmatized as a member of 
an inferior class of workers. 

To appraise the value of any work by the diet which the worker 
consumes is of course ludicrous. On the other hand, the accusa- 
tion of ill-treatment is serious. As a matter of fact, careful 
scientific study has been applied to the question of brain-work and 
diet. A good account of conclusions drawn will be found in Dr. R. 
Hutchison’s Food and the Principles of Dietetics, Third Edition, 
1911, pp. 41-42. As this book is not likely to be much known beyond 
a limited circle, a short summary of results may be of some use 


in your 


and interest :— 

(1) Brain-work does not seem to increase to any marked extent 
bodily waste. 

(2) “ There is no special brain-food.” 

(3) The brain “ perhaps ”’ is the part of the body most sensitive 
to the quality of the bleod. Over-feeding is as detrimental as 
under-feeding. 
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(4) The important thing is that “ the digestibility of a food is 
of far greater concern to the brain-worker than its chemical com- 
position.” The sugar, starch, and fat foods should “ probably ” 
be reduced rather than the proteid. A brain-worker does not 
easily become a vegetarian. 

(5) The proteid food should be animal proteids as “the most 
compact and digestible.” Whether or no an abundant meat-diet 
actually stimulates brain-work is at present a moot point. 

(6) “ Small and rather frequent meals of easily digested food 
is the ideal to aim at.” This advice depends on the fact that 
brain-work is as a rule sedentary work: it is not always such; 
e.g., in medical practice and in some forms of scientific work. 
Professor Starling, F.R.S., seems to think something is to be said 
on physiological grounds for a proteid diet being the best for 
sedentary work: cf. his Principles of Human Physiology, First 
Edition, pp. 733-34. 

If it be true that the brain-worker does not need more food 
than if he or she were doing no work at all, it does not seem from 
the foregoing statement that the character of the diet is a matter 
of indifference. A brain-worker myself, living among brain- 
workers, I know from experience that brain-workers tend to a 
rather more than to a rather less proteid diet. Many of them 
develop idiosyncrasies of diet based on the method of trial and 
error. Brain-fatigue is beyond doubt more difficult to overcome 
than muscle-fatigue : its continued existence leads to consequences 
very detrimental to general health in the shape of nervous excita- 
bility, insomnia, and dyspepsia, all by no means spectres of the 
imagination. The diet consequently becomes a matter of very real 
importance to the brain-worker. 

It is an unfortunate fact that the more digestible animal pro- 
teids are not to be easily obtained under present conditions, This 
is true especially for the brain-worker who leads either a solitary 
life, or a life in a small family circle.—I am, Sir, &c., D.Sc. 





FOOD FOR PIGS. 
(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sm,—Although one of the has-heens, having had nearly sixty years’ 
experience in the breeding of pure-bred stock, winning some two 
thousand five hundred prizes and exporting pigs of my own 
breeding to forty-five foreign countries and colonies, yet I still 
take a keen interest in all questions relating to pigs. I quite agree 
with the advice given in your footnote to the letter of Mr. C. R. 
Freeman, but not with his advice to plant maize to be fed in a 
green estate to pigs. I found green maize unsuitable for pigs. 
During the whole period of my farming I had several acres of 
lucerne and found it of the greatest possible assistance in the 
feeding of my pure-bred pigs, which for many years numbered 
about six hundred head. The seed is best sown towards the end 
of April or in the beginning of the month of May. About twenty 
pounds of seed should be drilled in drills ten inches apart. Some 
persons drill the seed in a growing crop of corn. I prefer to drill 
it alone, as the land can then be kept free from weeds. It should 
not be grazed the first year; indeed the less it is fed the better. 
Mowing for green fodder or hay will preserve the plant for a 
greater number of years. -The difficuliy in growing lucerne on 
some soils can be removed by thorough under-draining. Lucerne 
dislikes stagnant water. . The reports from pig-breeders of some 
four or five years’ experience of their discovery of the system of 
pasturing pigs in grassfields and woodlands have caused much 
amusement amongst the old hands who like myself have for many 
years practised this system, which is as old as the hills. One of the 
greatest mistakes made by pig-keepers, as by many other people, has 
heen the departure from the systems prescribed by Nature.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Sanpers Spencer. 





THE PRESERVATION OF EGGS. 
(To tHe Eprtor or rue “ Spectator.’’] 

Str,---May I ask for your solution of what appears to me a houee- 
holder’s problem? We read and receive really such diverse 
opinions and advice about the storing or hoarding of eggs that it 
is impossible to see what is the right or permissible thing to do. 
In this neighbourhood it is the custom to store eggs for winter use. 
The shops seem well supplied with foreign and home-produced 
eggs. No limit is given to the purchase of eggs. These households 
average eix persons: A buys forty-two eggs weekly, allowing, 
including cooking, one to each person daily. They eat them all. 
B buys the same amount, and of that quantity stores about thirty. 
C has a small amount of poultry, stores all their eggs and buys 
for present use. D has a large amount of poultry, well managed 
as a hobby, and reckons on selling eggs to friends who store them, 
with a view to making it pay its way.—I am, Sir, &c., M. F. B. 

{Unfortunately we cannot answer our correspondent. 
heard several answers given, and have come to the conclusion that 
the regulations of the different Food Control Committees vary 
considerably. But this is a matter on which an official announce- 
ment should be made for the guidance of all, and it is stated that 
the Ministry of Food have it under consideration. It seems to us 
that the preservation of eggs should be definitely encouraged.—Ep. 
Spectator.) 





FARM TENANCIES. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Srr,--The tenants of the great majority of houses in the kingdom 
are protected by emergency legislation against having their 
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tenancies put an end to during the war and for six monthe after. 
wards. Nothing, however, has been done for the tenant farmers, 
who, with greater reason, require protection in the national 
interest, but who are being given notice to quit by the hundred 
This is being done so that their landlords may sell their farms and 
realize big prices. It is a grave scandal that the farmers who are 
producing food should be disturbed, as they have not been disturbed 
for generations. Most are yearly tenants, and this fact pute it in the 
power of their landlords to make the present oppressive use of 
their legal rights. The Central Chamber of Agriculture, presided 
over by Lord Selborne, and the Gloucester War Agricultural Com. 
mittee have passed resolutions demanding that powers be given to 
War Agricultural Committees to veto notices to quit, but nothing 
has been done. The inaction of the Government is incredible.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Artuur C. Downiye, 
14 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 1. 





THE DANGER OF UNCONTROLLED ZIONISM. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of March 30th Mr. Arthur D. Lewis denies that 
Zionism “is merely Pan-Germanism under a subtle disguise,” 
I recently was in many of the Jewish colonies in Palestine, Ajj 
the books in their homes, except a very few in Hebrew, are printed 
in German, and I particularly noticed that all the texts hung on 
the walls are in the German language. Yiddish, a dialect of German 
with a smattering of Hebrew words, is the universal language of 
all these colonies.—I am, Sir, &c., Soupmr. 





THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 
[Go tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—One word in reply to “L. C. F. C.,” who says the question 
is whether the ministers of the Church are to hold themselves free 
to say “ Yes”’ to an historical statement in the sense of “ No,” 
Does “ L. C. F. C.,” when she repeats “‘ ascended into Heaven,” 
** descended into Hell,” adopt the cosmography of the authors of 
these historical statements, or does she say “ Yes” in the sense of 
“No”? The fact is, forms of expression, like words of which they 
are composed, have lives of their own, and, while tenacious of 
outward form, have the power of acquiring new meanings. We 
still say “‘ the sun rises,” “‘ the sun is setting,” though we know 
full well that it is not moving at all, and that Galileo was right 
and the Pope wrong.—I am, Sir, &c., Layman, 





THE CUCKOO. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Smr,—If “‘ seeing is believing,”’ I would like to corroborate what 
your correspondent cays about the cuckoo in your issue of 
March 23rd. I may say I am a bird-lover, and have been successful 
in taming a number of wild birds so that they take food from the 
hand—chaffinches, tomtits (three varieties), robins, also a black- 
bird and mavis. I was engaged feeding these birds in the garden 
on the 15th of last month, when a bird flew past within five yards 
which I at first sight took to be a hawk. Then I noticed the blue- 
grey colour (unusually blue I thought), the smaller size, and the 
gentler, quicker flapping of the wings in flight, than that of a hawk, 
and at once said to a friend near me: “ See, there’s a cuckoo.” 
The actions of the little birds also proved this, for they did not 
move, whereas when a hawk appears, however far away, they 
immediately scatter. On mentioning the matter to my brother a 
little later, he said: ‘‘ I heard the cuckoo when on the hill yester- 
day, but said nothing about it as I thought I would only be laughed 
at.”” It is very extraordinary, and it would be interesting to know 
if this is an early arrival or a belated bird from Jast year.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A. Lixton Logan. 
Lochalsh, Ross-shire. 





ANGARY. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—Your correspondent “Student” has given an interesting 
account of le droit d’angarie—the right claimed by belligerents 
to impress neutral property situate in belligerent territory or at 
sea. He points out its derivation from “dyyapo:,” the impressed 
couriers of the Persian Kings (Heradotus VIII., 98). The Greek 
use of the word is well illustrated by two quotations. Clytem- 
nestra in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 1. 282, describing how the 
news of the fall of Troy was flashed from beacon to beacon 
“through swift relays of courier flame,’’ says “ @pu«rds de 
dpuxrdv Seip’ dx’ dyyapov mupis Ereuwev.”” The words in St. Matt 
v. 41, “ Whoso shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain,” 
are in the original “der: oe dyyapeven: uciuov ty traye per’ alto 
aio.” According to Grimm’s Lexicon, “ His angaris id juris erat, 
ut possent, si opus esset, cujusque equos navesque aut obvios 
sibi homines ad cursum secum rapere.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Athenaeum. S. H. Leonarp. 





TRANSLATION “ HOWLERS.” 

{To rae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I send three “ translation howlers ” which I think may be 
of interest. A schoolboy once translated ‘‘ Caesar captivos sub 
corona vendidit ” as “Caesar sold the captives for less than five 


shillings.” “ Est enim finitimus oratori poeta: numeris adstrictior 








paullo verborum autem licentia liberior ” was once translatec 
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« A poet lived next door to an orator: he was a little loose in his 
talk, but more strict than numbers are.” A scmewhat ingenious 
translation of “ Dolia nudi non ardent Cynici” is “‘ The naked 
cynics are not keen upon their tubs.”—-I am, Sir, &c., . K.D. V. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
TO MY BROTHER. 


Tuts will I do when we have peace egain, 
Peace and return, to ease my heart of pain. 
Crouched in the brittle reed-beds, wrapt in grey, 
I’ll watch the dawning of the winter’s day, 
The peaceful, clinging darkness of the night 
That mingles with mysterious morning light, 
And graceful rushes melting in the haze; 
While all around in winding waterways, 

The wildfowl gabble cheerfully and low, 

Or wheel with pulsing whistle to and fro, 
Filling the silent dawn with joyous song, 
Swelling and dying as they sweep along; 

Till shadows of vague trees deceive the eyes, 
And stealthily the sun begins to rise, 

Striving to smear with pink the frosted sky, 
And pierce the silver mists’ opacity ; 

Until the hazy silhouettes grow clear, 

And faintest hints of colouring appear, 

And the slow, throbbing, red, distorted sun 
Reaches the sky, and all the large mists run, 
Leaving the little ones to wreathe and shiver, 
Pathetic, clinging to the friendly river; 

Until the watchful heron, grim and gaunt, 
Shows ghostlike, standing at his chosen haunt, 
And jerkily the moorhens venture out, 
Spreading swift-circled ripples round about, 
And softly to the ear, and leisurely, 
Querulous, comes the plaintive plover’s cry; 
And then maybe some whispering near by, 
Some still small sound as of a happy sigh, 
Shall steal upon my senses soft as air, 

And, brother! I shall know that you are there. 





And in the lazy summer nights I’ll glide 

Silently down the sleepy river’s tide, 

Listening to the music of the stream, 

The plop ef ponderously playful bream, 

The water whispering around the boat, 

And from afar the white owl’s liquid note, 

Lingering through the stillness soft and slow, 

Watching the little yacht’s red, homely, glow, 

Her vague reflection, and her clean-cut spars, 

Ink-black against the silverness of the stars, 

Stealthily slipping into nothingness; 

While on the river’s moon-splashed surfaces, 

Tall shadows sweep. Then when I go to rest 

It may be that my slumbers will be blessed 

By the faint sound of your untroubled breath, 

Proving your presence near, in spite of death. 
Jerr Day. 





BOOKS. 
a 

SWINBURNE’S LETTERS TO ROSSETTI AND 

WATTS-DUNTON.* 
TxIs volume forms a valuable supplement and corrective to Mr. 
Gosse’s Life of Swinburne. In its essentials the estimate of 
Swinburne’s genius and character given by Messrs. Hake and 
Compton-Rickett does not differ substantially from that of Mr. 
Gosse. Their picture stands midway between his and that revealed 
in the Letters from Swinburne to his family published by Mrs. 
Disney Leith. But the joint-authors of this volume are concerned 
to show that the view taken by Mr. Gosse of Swinburne’s long 
sojourn under the roof of Mr. Watts-Dunton at Putney is not fair 
either to Swinburne or his friend. In no spirit of acrimony, but 
in a tone of reasoned remonstrance, they challenge the imputation 
that Swinburne was devitalized by the new conditions. He did 
not merely regain health, but a great measure of his creative energy. 
His life was regular, but it was neither stagnant nor dull. They 
point out that he did see many old friends and made many new 








* The Letters of A. C. Swinburne. With some Personal Recollections. By Thomas 


ones. And, as they put it in an admirable phrase in their Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘ Mr. Gosse must allow the mark of time and advancing years 
upon his ‘ scarlet and azure macaw.’ Even macaws grow old, and 
lose some of their brilliant lustre.” They repel the suggestion that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s influence was tyrannical—that he was a kind 
of “ amiable Svengali.”” As a matter of fact, Swinburne and ho 
differed acutely on many points—e.g., in their estimates of Victor 
Hugo, Keats, Shelley, William Morris, and Carlyle. Swinburne’s 
change in his attitude to Walt Whitman at least admits of another 
explanation than that suggested by Mr. Gosse. And in life as in 
literature Swinburne frequently exhibited independence of judgment. 
Messrs. Hake and Compton-Rickett are not hero-worshippers of 
Watts-Dunton, but they maintain with good cause that he 
exercised a mellowing as well as a chastening influence on Swinburne, 
discouraging his morbidity and fostering in him a more intimate 
love of Nature. And if as a poet the later was not equal to tho 
earlier Swinburne, that was inevitable in one who belonged to the 
“ecstatic order.” ‘‘ The lyric cry is at its best in youth. Tho 
question is, Are we to throw the blame upon the Putney air and 
The Pines ménage ? Would Swinburne have sung any more poig- 
nantly in his later years had he lived, say, with Mr. Gosse ?” 
Moreover, it is urged, not without reason, that the apparent loss 
of magic and freshness in his later work is to some extent due to the 
fact that we had grown used to the melody of the singer. Tho 
authors cannot be said to show any undue adulation of Swinburne’s 
genius or any desire to minimize the flaws in his character. They 
are fully alive to his eccentricities ; at the same time they cannot 
subscribe to the view that he was “ essentially a brilliant rococo 
personality.”’ They contend with good grounds that these letters 
prove that he was more than this; that ‘“‘ beneath all the extrava- 
gances and absurdities there was a primal greatness, and at bottom 
the fine breeding and distinction of a great gentleman.” 


Some picturesque details are added to the account of Swinburne's 

early days given by Mr. Gosse. One of the poet’s earliest ambitions 

was to be a smuggler. His love of Northumberland is insisted on, 

as well as the limitations of his Nature-worship, as compared, for 

example, with that of Wordsworth. But the most interesting pages of 

the first section are devoted to his relations with Rossetti and Jowett. 

The first was a stimulating, the second a sedative influence. Fresh 

light is thrown on the break-up of the Chelsea ménage by the 

description of Swinburne’s quarters, which were cramped and gloomy 
in their outlook. The letters to Rossetti reveal Swinburne as an 

enthusiastic admirer of his friend’s genius as a poet, as well as an 
acute critic. They also reveal the malice which tempered his 
admiration of Tennyson, and a certain reserve in his references to 
Morris, whose peculiar excellences of ‘‘ atmospheric charm, clarity, 
and ease ” he overlooked in his impatience of Morris's slow move- 
ment and “ trailing” style. Swinburne’s friendship for Jowett, 
unbroken for thirty-eight years, was founded largely on literary 
sympathies, but also on the Master's fearlessness, intellectual and 
physical. According to Edwin Harrison, an intimate friend of 
both, Swinburne was “ horribly afraid of the Master.’’ Harrison 
was a brilliant Balliol man, seven years younger than Swinburne, 
of humble origin, but of remarkable gifts, ‘‘ the best talker I ever 
met,’’ according to Jowett, who predicted that ‘ with one year's 
health he would make his mark in Europe.’’ Unhappily brain- 
trouble clouded his life, and his early promise was never fulfilled. 
He was for nearly twenty years an intimate friend of Swinburne, 
to whom he was bound by a common love of swimming, and his 
enthusiasm over Captain Webb's feat falls little short of Swinburne’s 
rhapsodies over “‘ the greatest glory that has befallen England since 
the publication of Shelley's greatest poem, whichever that may be.” 
Harrison admired Swinburne’s genius, but lamented his extrava- 
gance, finding his work in 1875 ‘full of that intemperance of 
thought and language which ruins all he writes.”” Swinburne’s 
letters to him, notably that on his visit to Dunwich, and another 
on Homer, swimming, and his visit to Trelawny, are amongst the 
best in the book. 

The sequel is mostly taken up with letters to Watts-Dunton, 
whom Swinburne met for the first time at Madox Brown's house 
in Fitzroy Square in 1872. An amusing account is given of this 
coterie, and the hierophants, male and female, of the Gautier- 
Baudelaire cult. Watts-Dunton’s value to Swinburne was two- 
fold; he was at once a kindred spirit in the world of letters and 
‘* a sympathetic man of affairs.” In 1873 Swinburne had already 
begun to consult him on business matters, and efter 1875 he never 
sent anything to the Press without first obtaining Watts-Dunton’s 
verdict. Swinburne’s letters are mainly concerned with his work 
and literary interests, with occasional deviations into politics. 
We may specially note his championship of Wells, the author 
of Joseph and his Brethren ; his enthusiasm for Lamb's merginalia ; 
his hatred of the Bulgarians ; his admiration for Matthew Arnold's 
‘“‘ New Sirens”; his reluctant but unmitigated condemnation of 
Governor Eyre, who had been a boyish idol. One of his finest traits 
was his eagerness to help old friends, whether it was a poor lodging- 
house-keeper, the erudite but angular Professor Nichol, an old 
Oxford contemporary, or the brilliant and erratic Purnell (*Q” 
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he let Purnell publish his early novel, A Year's Letters,in his paper, 
the Tatler. The letter in which Swinburne announced his resolve, 
and gave the reason—that he was eternally indebted to Purnell 
for having introduced him to Mazzini—is a remarkable example 
of his generosity and extravagance. Messrs. Hake and Compton- 
Rickett observe in their Introduction that Swinburne, as a rule, 
took little interest in the work of his contemporaries, and was not 
sympathetic to literary aspirants. We are inclined to think, from 
personal knowledge, that the exceptions were pretty frequent. 
Anyhow, he waxed lyrical in his delight at the brilliant squib in 
which the leading newspapers were burlesqued in a series of imagi- 
nary articles on the Plagues of Egypt bythe Canaanitish journals. 
(The authors might have mentioned the name of the writer, the late 
Mr. H. D. Traill.) The number of commissions which he entrusted 
to Watts-Dunton were endless and of infinite variety, proving, if proof 
were needed, his constant dependence on his friend’s wide know- 
ledge, shrewd business capacity, and inexhaustible good nature. 

The volume concludes with a pleasant sketch of Swinburne at 
The Pines. It appears that in the work of restoring him to health 
Watts-Dunton’s cook was hardly less efficient than her master, 
though Swinburne was not luxurious in his tastes. Unlike Rossetti, 
he had the gift of sleep, which Bismarck said was essential to 
monarchs. ‘‘ Swear-words”’ being tabooed, a compromise was 
effected by which Swinburne was allowed to blow off steam 
in French. His taste in fiction has already been described 
by Mr. Gosse, but one may add his comments on Stevenson and 
Meredith. ‘* In Stevenson’s stories,’’ he said, “ the style is always 
disturbing the illusion.” And though he thought highly of Richard 
Feverel and Evan Harrington, he once remarked of Meredith: ‘‘ What 
he does is to ‘mar a curious tale in telling it.’’’ We read that 
Hazlitt’s name was not mentioned at The Pines ‘“ on account of 
his abominable treatment of Coleridge.” Ingratitude was certainly 
not one of Swinburne’s sins, and the sense of his indebtedness to 
his ‘‘ friend of friends ”’ remained unshaken to the end. 





THE FREE PRESS.* 

Every one with a sense of humour sympathizes with Don Quixote 
in his delusions because, though mistaken, he was transparently 
sincere. _We have much the same feeling in regard to Mr. Belloc’s 
clever aud spirited crusade against what he calls the ‘“ Official 
Press * in the name of his Dulcinea, the ‘‘ Free Press,’’ because he 
evidently believes in every word of his indictment, though it is 
in fact so wildly exaggerated as to produce an entirely false im- 
pression. Mr. Belloc assumes, to begin with, that the whole of 
public life is thoroughly corrupt. The party system is, he thinks, 
a sham. The House of Commons is ‘‘a fraud.’’ The Opposition 
only pretends to oppose, having privately made a bargain with 
the Government of the day. All the politicians, he believes, are 
dishonest, and live by plunder at the expense of would-be peers, 
company promoters, Jewish financiers, and other wealthy persons. 
Real power resides not in the Ministers but in a few newspaper 
proprietors, who make and unmake their puppets by giving or 
withholding publicity. The journals which take this depressing 
view of our institutions are the “ Free Press.” They are two in 
number, the New Age and the New Witness. The remainder of the 
Press, apparently both daily and weekly, is the ‘ Official Press.” 
We are interested to find that it includes the Spectator. The 
** Official Press,’’ which is also the ‘“‘ Capitalist Press,” is a ‘‘ Press 
organization of support and favour to the system of professional 
politics.” It works by “ the suppression of truth, the propagation 
of falsehood, the artificial creation of opinion, and the boycott of 
inconvenient doctrine,” to a degree that is ‘‘ at least dangerously 
high.” It is supported and partly controlled by the large adver- 
tisers of the Capitalist classes, who decline, it seems, to advertise 
in the ‘* Free Press.’’ Thus the “‘ Official Press ”’ is, in Mr. Belloc’s 
eyes, as corrupt and fraudulent as he would have us believe the 
House of Commons and the Government to be. Against this 
Goliath there stand up the two little Davids already named, who 
are hampered by lack of popularity, by their ‘‘ particularism ” or 
crankiness, by the advertisers’ boycott, by lack of information, 
and by the terrorism of the “ Lawyers’ Guild,’’ but who will yet 
succeed, Mr. Belloc thinks, because they interest ‘‘ the small class 
through whom in the modern world ideas spread.” 

We have tried to state Mr. Belloc’s thesis fairly. It amounts 
to saying that all journals which do not take his jaundiced view 
are in a conspiracy to hide the truth from the public. He really 
believes that the Morning Post, the Manchester Guardian, the 
Daily News, the Nation, and the Spectator, to name a few journals 
whose standpoints are obviously and notoriously dissimilar and 
antagonistic, are leagued together to keep up the pretence that we 
have a Government and a House of Commons which are not 
marionette-shows worked by financiers for their own ends. If Mr. 
Belloc can believe this, he can believe anything. We cannot hope 
to persuade him that he is wreng any more than we could have 
persuaded Don Quixote that the dreamland of chivalrous romance 
in which he moved was not the real Castile of his own day. But 
lest any of our readers should be led by Mr. Belloc’s confident 
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dogmatism to doubt the evidence of their own senses, we may sa 

: y 
that he is completely wrong as regards the Spectator, which is now, 
as it has always been, an independent journal subject to no external 
control. He charges the “ Capitalist” or ‘‘ Official Press” with 
having tried to suppress the Marconi scandals in deference to the 
politicians, and with having suppressed all reference to the medica] 
profession’s complaints against quack medicines in the interests 
of the vendors who advertise freely. On these specific charges 
the Spectator may plead ‘‘ Not guilty,” as we were among the first 
to comment plainly on the Marconi affair, while we have repeatedly 
discussed the abuse of quack medicines and do not accept their 
vendors’ advertisements. Mr. Belloc’s unkindly comparison 
between the Spectator’s notes on affairs and “‘ one’s forced conver. 
sation with commercial travellers in a railway carriage ’’ does not 
wound; as it happens, the writer’s last conversation with com. 
mercial travellers in a railway carriage turned on philosophy, for 
they were all Scotsmen. But the charge of illiteracy is trivial as 
compared with thecharge of dishonesty. The other journals that we 
have named could, we are sure, defend themselves against Mr, 
Belloc’s attacks, if they deemed it worth while, for the Spectator 
does not pretend to any monopoly of journalistic virtue. It is 
no doubt true that the two weekly journals which he dignifies by 
the name of “ The Free Press” allow themselves a greater licence 
of personal invective and reckless assertion than is usual in modern 
newspapers of repute. But a paper’s freedom ought not to be 
assessed by its capacity for extravagant misstatement and for 
wild abuse of the Jews and the politicians. That interpretation of 
freedom is very much like the Bolshevik’s idea of liberty as the 
right to kill, rob, and destroy without being punished. It is signifi. 
cant that Mr. Belloc, after descanting on the peculiar merits of 
“The Free Press,’ admits in the end that it cannot hope, for the 
time, to achieve more than a negative result. ‘‘ We shall enlighten 
and, by enlightening, destroy. We shall not provoke public action, 
for the methods and instincts of corporate civic action have 
disappeared.” 

The pity of it is that Mr. Belloc’s extravagance and lack of 
proportion obscure the truth that lies hidden in his whirling words, 
He has generalized from a few particular instances, as he would not 
do if he were writing an historical essay, and he has thus diverted 
attention from the real dangers which menace the Press and the 
public. It is absurd to describe all British journals except two as 
** Official” and to denounce them as corrupt and dishonest. But 
it would be legitimate to point out that the concentration of many 
newspapers in the hands of a single owner who is credited with 
political ambition may for a time be perilously misleading to the 
public and the Government. The control of this series of mega- 
phones has been used with disastrous results to interfere with the 
naval and military, as well as with the political, conduct of the war, 
There can be no doubt that the present Ministry has been greatly 
weakened by its intimate relations with newspaper proprietors 
who have attacked its chief public servants, one after the other. 
Yet it must be remembered that if the party system, which Mr. 
Belloc detests, were now in operation, the Prime Minister would 
not have to depend, as he does, chiefly on newspaper support. 
Again, there is some truth in what Mr. Belloc says about the 
advertisement ‘subsidy.’’ But no self-respecting editor would 
allow his policy to be modified by a hair’s-breadth at the instance 
of an advertiser. Experience shows that the newspaper which 
declines to be overawed by the shady advertiser gains in the long 
run by asserting its independence, and the best and most successful 
journals are in fact entirely free from any such dictation as that to 
which Mr. Belloc imagines they are subject. He is on surer ground 
when he laments the decline of that old relationship between 
roprietor and editor which was based on mutual confidence and 
ad excellent results. It was like the relationship between a yachts- 
man and his skipper, who, being told to make for a certain port, 
is left to steer his own course. Men like Delane would never have 
achieved such fame for themselves and their newspapers if they had 
not been left in entire control, free from the interference of a pro- 
prietor who might want at any moment to denounce one public 
servant or to glorify another. Mr. Belloc produces a wrong im- 
pression by suggesting that the old relationship is extinct. Buta 
few newspaper proprietors have undoubtedly done much to destroy 
the sound tradition on which the success of British journalism was 
largely based. Lastly, we must say that Mr. Belloc overestimates 
the power of the Press, ‘‘ official ’’ or ‘‘ free,’’ to create public opinion, 
and underestimates the intelligence of the public. British people, 
even the townsfolk whom he despises, still like to think for them- 
selves, and read their newspapers rather for their news than for 
their views. Throughout the war they have remained perfectly 
calm and resolute, despite the many hot and cold fits of the sensa- 
tional Press, whose influence, though not inconsiderable, is far 
slighter than it supposes. 





, CAMBRIDGE PAPERS.* 
By the year 1133 the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge were 
so firmly established ‘“‘ that they agreed not to recognize any other 
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studium in the kingdom, and in fact after that year no other 


University was established in England until less than a century 

0.” The romance of the older Universities can never grow dim 
whatever the new ones may accomplish. Rank these may attain to, 
but birth is unattainable. The priceless possession of tradition 
must remain with Oxford and Cambridge. The history of their 
past compels the deference of all their sons. The newest contri- 
bution to what we might call the family history of Cambridge 
University has recently appeared in the form of a collection of 
historical essays entitled Cambridge Papers. The author's chief 
interest is in Trinity, but the whole University falls within his 
scope. A vast number of detached pieces of information, all of 
them valuable for instruction or entertainment, are here brought 
together. 

Mr. Rouse Ball does not believe that the University was in its origin 
monastic. Founded at the end of the twelfth century in the midst 
of many monastic establishments, he yet thinks that the original 
teachers were secular clerks and not monks. A large number of 
the early students were very young, and the University may have 
embodied one or more grammar schools. Not a few students no 
doubt boarded in the religious Houses, but the “ religious”’ students, 
at first very important to the University, dwindled in con- 
sequence very early. During the whole mediaeval period the 
number of students all told in the University never exceeded two 
thousand, and it is interesting to hear what a large proportion of 
them were of humble birth. It will be remembered by some of 
our readers that Latimer upon one occasion, looking back upon the 
learned tradition of England, declared that it was by yeomen’s sons 
for the most part that it had been kept alive. 

Our author divides the life of Cambridge into four periods—the 
Mediaeval, stretching from 1200 to 1525; the Renaissance period, 
from 1525 to 1640; the “‘ period of stagnation,” from 1640 to 1820 ; 
and then modern times. The chapter devoted to discipline throws 
much light upon early University life. At first the students had 
no living-place provided for them; they lived, as we have said, 
in the monasteries or in lodgings, as they would. Peterhouse was 
the first College, and it was not founded till 1284, though very quickly 
followed by several smaller houses. During the next hundred 
years, however, the private lodgings system was stopped, owing 
no doubt to difficulties of discipline. The students were forced to 
reside in the Colleges, or in private hostels run by Masters of Arts. 
Mr. Rouse Ball compares the system to that of a modern Public School. 
A mixed community of lads and men must have been difficult 
to govern, and in the matter of penalties a wide discretion rested 
with the authorities. Corporal punishment was certainly used, 
but Mr. Rouse Ba!] is of opinion that it-was never applied to adults, 
who were admonished, fined, deprived of commons, and finally 
expelled if they did not submit to the regulations laid down for 
them. On the whole, very good order seems to have prevailed, 
and even young boys arriving from school regarded the change 
as an enfranchisement. A description of the blessed change from 
school to college written by one such student is here quoted: ‘‘ To 
Cambridge thence . . I got at last, There joy I felt, there 
trim I dwelt, There heaven from hell, I shifted well, With learned 
men, a number then, the time I passed.” 

It was not until the time of the Commonwealth that the age 
of undergraduates changed and boys were no longer seen in the 
University. An account-book kept between 1570 and 1576 
gives some rather surprising items of expense. The cost of 
books, even allowing for the immense change between now 
and then in the value of money, seems to us to have been low. A 
Testament in English could be bought for 2s., a Prayer Book for 
ls. A Greek grammar cost ls. Paper was 4d. by the quire and 
2s. 6d. by the half-ream. “ The cost of a bundle of pens and an 
inkhorn was usually 4d. or 6d.” Thé prices of all sorts of odd articles 
and extra-collegiate pieces of instruction are to be found in these 
accounts. For instance, 4d. was paid for a mousetrap and 10s. for 
a lute. A set of singing lessons cost 3s. and a course of dancing 
lessons 6s. Amusements change with the times, and nothing 
seems to point to rowing as a diversion. Bathing near the town 
was strictly forbidden. The most popular recreations were evidently 
tennis, shooting with bows and arrows, and riding. Horse-hire 
to London varied from 4s. to 8s. ‘‘ Coals were used regularly as 
well as wood; they were charged at 1s. 3d. a sack.” 

One of the most amusing chapters of this very entertaining book 
relates to a struggle which took place eighty years ago between 
the authorities and undergraduates of Trinity College. At that 
time it was necessary for every student to attend chapel eight or 
ten times a week. The rule was of course traditional, and when 
one of the tutors ventured to deprecate the practice as likely to be 
irreligious in its effect his protest was received with horror. The 
rules were tightened instead of relaxed, and the Trinity under- 
graduates rebelled. They announced that they would issue marking- 
sheets showing the attendance week by week of the “ Fellows ” 


in chapel. ‘Copies of these marking-sheets were put (surrep- 
titiously) on the college screens, sent to London clubs, and widely 
tirculated.”” The attendance of the Fellows was very irregular, 


month, and ended with a prize being awarded to the Fellow who 
had kept the most attendances. To each of the two Fellows who 
did not attend at all during the whole month “ there was sent a 
small Bible with an inscription therein of the Society’s hope that 
its presence among his books might in the future encourage him to 
perform tasks which he believed to be important even though he 
found them unpleasant.” The custom of daily attendance at 
chapel did not immediately end, but the ceremonial exaction was 
then modified and doomed—a strange silencing of the echo of past 
piety. Ridicule comes in at last to beat any remaining spark 
of life out of every dying custom. More than one undergraduate 
was ‘‘ sent down ” in connexion with the business, which evidently 
created a great deal of sore feeling, though now the “ marking 
sheets” are sought after by bibliophiles, and the “first prize” 
adorns the College library. 





THE REVENUES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.* 
Tu1s is a little book which merits the serious attention of all 
Church laymen, for it is an attempt, the first we have seen, to 
show how the revenues of the Church of England might be set on 
a sound: business footing, so as to be available for the many fresh 
calls which are always being made upon them, as well as to finance 
the important reforms in the increase of bishoprics and further 
endowment of poor benefices which have long been overdue. It 
is an unusual pleasure to find a book on Church Reform which 
eschews all the claptrap that makes the projects of so many well- 
intentioned reformers a source of irritation to reasonable persons. 
At the outset Dr. Headlam dismisses the much-advertised cure 
for the poverty of the Church to be found in Disendowment. He 
contends that the experience of the Church of England in the 
Colonies, the Nonconformists in this country, and the religious 
bodies in America proves quite certainly that the voluntary offerings 
of the faithful are insufficient to maintain a Church which recognizes 
its obligations to the whole community. He next devotes a few 
lines to exposing the folly of the latest proposal to raise money 
by suppressing deaneries, and making the diocesan Bishop the 
manager of the Cathedral. ‘‘A Bishop already has far too much 
to do. He gives many people the impression that he has ceased 
to have time to read and think. That he should be expected to 
look after the services of his Cathedral would be equally bad for 
himself and for the Cathedral.”’ A third proposal which Dr. Headlam 
finds absurd is to cut down the episcopal incomes on the ground that 
they are unapostolic, and that the opulence of Bishops is fatal 
to their acceptance with the people. ‘‘ One of the merits of the 
Church of England is that it pays its Bishops properly, and the 
result is that it gets ample return for its money... . It is said 
that a Bishop ought to have £1,000 a year; that is enough. But 
£1,000 a year is not Apostolic at all. It would only mean that 
@ Bishop would still be, with reference to the great majority of 
the people, a rich man, but a rich man who had not enough to do 
any of the work that was imposed upon him.” Mr. Mansbridge 
is quoted es saying that the working man feels no bitterness 
about rich Bishops, but only about poor underpaid clergymen. 
We cannot, however, agree with Dr. Headlam when he defends 
the use of the word ‘‘ palace”’ for a Bishop's house. It may be 
the ancient and historical name; but it is well to avoid giving 
scandal, when it can be done without surrendering principle; and 
there is a quiet dignity about Lambeth House and Fulham House, 
the names used by Cranmer and Laud, which makes them 
preferable. 

Dr. Headlam surveys in order the needs of the Church—for 
constructing new dioceses, for combining parishes which are too 
smal] and dividing those which are too large, for establishing 
Training Colleges for clergy in connexion with the local Universities, 
and for endowing a pension scheme, to be accompanied by a rule 
of compulsory retirement for all Church officers, including Bishops 
and Archbishops. He then proceeds to explein where the money 
may be found. In the first place, he would turn to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. They should be given Parliamentary authority 
for widening the scope of their grants, and should also be encouraged 
to be less cautious in their methods of finance. He points out 
that at present their available annual balance of £700,000 is always 
reinvested, and only the interest of this sum used for grants. Ho 
would reinvest only £300,000, and use £400,000 for the immediato 
end urgent needs of the present—allocating £50,000 a year for 
the endowment of Training Colleges, another £50,000 for new 
bishoprics, and £300,000 for augmenting small livings and dividing 
large ones. What Dr. Headlem has to say about the present 
policy of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners is so important that 
we give it in his own words :— 

‘*I venture to think that this is somewhat too cautious finance. 
It is quite right that there should be a considerable amount invested 
each year, and that the income should not be divided too closely : 
but I believe that the amount is excessive. What is really happening 
is that the Commissioners are like a business firm which invests its 
money in first-class securities instead of investing it in the extension 
of the business; and what I believe ought to be done is that the 


* The Revenues of 
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the Church of England. By A.C, Headlam,D.D, London: 
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sum of £400,000, instead of being reinvested, should be used at 
once for the n work of the Church. That would mean 
this: that the Church could do immediately what otherwise it will 
take thirty or forty years to do; and surely the concerns of this 
generation are the first claim upon us. I do not know any place 
in which the Divine commands, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,’ ‘Take no excessive thought for the morrow,’ spply 

a 


better than this. ... By postponing e: diture in the way 
is done at present, the Sharh. will ways be behindhand, and 


will never be made efficient for its needs.” 

But besides calling upon the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
a more liberal policy, Dr. Headlam proposes that new money 
should be raised from the present generation of Churchpeople, 
on a systematic and organized scale. This has been already begun 
by the Boards of Finance recently established in the dioceses, 
which raise an aggregate sum of £300,000 a year. Dr. Headlam 
would ask for a general Sustentation Fund of £400,000, a quarter 
of which should go to the Commissioners for investment. Pensions 
he would provide for by a universal contribution from every officer 
of the Church of five per cent. of his income. 

The slight sketch we have been able to give of Dr. Headlam's 
scheme will suffice to show the claim it has on men of affairs in 
the Church, and we trust they will all turn to his book and give 
it their best attention. For our own part, we think a good deal 
of the zeal expended on a scheme for amending the constitution 
of the Church would be more profitably spent in the better organiza- 
tion of its endowments. For indubitably what paralyses the 
Church at present is not any want of liberty, but the need of funds 
for carrying out improvements which everybody acknowledges 
to be necessary. If the funds were available, the schemes would 
not lag behind. 





FICTION. 


ANNE'S HOUSE OF DREAMS.* 

‘Ture are few themes more difficult to handle than the first years 
of married life, and the difficulty is certainly not lessened when 
the recital is in the form of a sequel and is highly charged with 
sentiment. Those who read and enjoyed Anne of Green Gables 
may therefore approach the continuation of that charming romance 
with some slight misgiving. But Miss Montgomery has evaded 
inost, if not quite all, of the pitfalls that beset her path. The 
scene is changed, and though Anne’s new home on the shores of 
Four Winds Harbour is its focus, her new friends and neighbours, 
rather than herself and her husband, are the leading characters. 
Foremost amongst these is Captain Jim, the keeper of the lighthouse 
on Four Winds Point, a splendid old sailor, a great teller of stories, 
and in every respect one of Nature’s gentlemen. We have spoken 
of Miss Montgomery's recital as being charged with sentiment, 
but it is lightened and corrected by her humour and command of 
racy dialogue. Captain Jim’s talk illustrates this dualism at 
every turn. He was the soul of chivalry, but his tenderness to 
man and beast was leavened by shrewd and outspoken criticism. 
Of his early schoolmasters, he tells us that most of them were 
* clever, drunken critters who taught the children the three R’s 
when they were sober, and lambasted them when they wasn't.” 
Then, again, how good is his discrimination between the qualities 
of dogs and cats: ‘ Matey’s only a pal. I’m fond of Matey— 
all the fonder on account of the spice of devilment that’s in him— 
like there is in all cats. But I loved my dog. . . . There isn’t 
any devil in a good dog. ‘That's why they’re more lovable than 
cats, L reckon. But I’m darned if they’re as interesting.’’ Hardly 
less attractive, and even more incisive, is Miss Cornelia Bryant, 
who was born “ with a sort of chronic spite agin men and 
Methodists,” and had * the bitterest tongue and the kindest heart 
in Four Winds.’ Her obiter dicta are a constant joy, as when 
she says that ‘* Doctor Dave hadn’t much tact. He was always 
talking of ropes in houses where some one had hanged himself,” 
or describes the first sermon of that ‘‘ reverend jackass,’ her own 
Presbyterian minister. The third of the trio of Anne’s new 
intimates, Leslie Moore, is the most picturesque, but the least 
convincing, portrait. Miss Montgomery cannot altogether be 
acquitted of agony-piling in her account of Leslie’s misfortunes, 
though she makes ample redress in the long run. For the rest, 
the story gives one a charming picture of the homely side of life 
in Prince Edward's Island, as well as of the glories of its seascape. 
And incidentally it furnishes a strong confirmation of Mr. Stephen 
Leacock’s view, expressed in one of his essays, that Canadian 
literature, like Canadian journalism, education, and _ culture, 
approximates more nearly to the type and standard of the United 
States than to those of Great Britain. Miss Montgomery reminds 
one far more of Miss Alcott, Miss Wilkins, and Kate Douglas Wiggin 
than of any English writers; though in saying this we intend no 
disparagoment—rather the reverse. The note is_ different, 
but the results are refreshing and delightful. 





ReapaB_e Nove rs.— Where England Sets her Feet. By Bernard 
Capes. (W. Collins, Sons, and Co. 6s.)}—A story of the days of 





tse. oe House of Dreams, By L. M, Montgomery, London: Constable and Co. 
. net, 





Elizabeth. Though the scene is chiefly laid in England, the hero 
sails for a short time with Sir Richard Grenville —_The Shadow 
on the Stone. By Marguerite Bryant (Mrs. Philip Munn). (Methuen 
and Co, 6s.)—An attempt at the founding of an Ideal State 
which is unsuccessful because the money on which the State is founded 
comes from a tainted source. Flames in the Wind. By Helen 
Hudson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)}—An account of terrible 
adventures in the unexplored Bush of Australia. There is a good 
deal of poetry in the descriptions of these lonely places. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ] 


Tue Aprit Montuties.—The Nineteenth Century opens with a 
suggestive article by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott on ‘‘ Welt-Politik: the 
New Orientation of History,” discussing the history of the German 
colonies and the possibilities of German action in Russia, provided 
that the Russians remain passive before the conqueror. Professor 
J. Y. Simpson in his article on ‘“‘ The Russian Revolution in Retro. 
spect and Forecast ” gives reasons for thinking that most Russians 
would prefer the help of the Allies to that of the enemy in rebuilding 
their ruined social order, and he urges the Allies to be patient 
with Russia in her extremity. Mr. A. W. Gattie in ‘‘ How to Solve 
the Food Problem ” declares that congestion on the railways is at 
the root of the evil. It is strange that neither the Board of Trade 
nor the railway companies will investigate Mr. Gattie’s scheme of 
central goods clearing-houses, worked by electricity ; no scheme 
which promises so much ought to be rejected without inquiry. Sir 
George Makgill, writing on “‘ The Weapon of Peace: Germany's 
Friends in England,” throws some useful light on Pacificist intrigues. 
Mrs. Mary E. Monteith’s article on ‘‘ Automatic Writing” states 
some curious instances of messages giving news of soldiers on the 
battlefield. In the Fortnightly Review Sir Malcolm Mellwraith 
has a highly interesting article on ‘‘ Bolo and the ex-Khedive,” 
and the methods by which they obtained large sums of money from 
the German Government. Mr. E. H. Wilcox in an article on 
‘Lenin as Protégé of the Old Régime ”’ shows that the ex-Tsar’s 
secret police deliberately encouraged the Bolsheviks and had in 
their pay Malinovski, the Bolshevik leader in the fourth Duma. 
We have come to look on Russia as a land where the impossible 
always happens, so that the folly of the ex-Tsar’s police does not 
strain our powers of belief. Mr. Archibald Hurd’s thoughtful and 
well-reasoned paper on ‘‘‘ Side-Shows’ in the War” is worth 
reading. As he says, ‘‘ we owe the British Empire to-day to ‘ side- 
shows,’ ’’ which are made possible and profitable by our command 
of the sea. Mr. Julius M. Price gives a most encouraging account 
of ‘‘ The British Army on the Italian Front”; the army has spent 
its leisure in intensive training. Miss Haldane’s valuable article 
on “Women and the Civil Service” and Mr. J. D. Whelpley’s 
article on ‘“‘ Theodore Roosevelt’? should be read. In the 
Contemporary Professor A. F. Pollard has a very sensible article on 
““The Use and Abuse of Diplomacy ” :— 

nage cannot be capable of doing the work of its experts, 
but it can call those experts to answer for the way in which they 
discharge their duties. The defect in our diplomacy comes from 
the failure of democracy to provide itself with sufficient knowledge 
to make that accountability effective. It is a jury which refuses to 
hear the evidence or to mane any adequate effort to understand it.” 
Mr. Michael Macdonagh, writing on ‘‘ Sinn Fein and Labour in 
Ireland,” shows how the Jrish Labour Party is breaking away from 
the Sinn Feiners, with their antiquated and reactionary ideals ; 
while Mr. N. Marlowe in “‘ A Week in Clare” maintains that the 
young men who were not permitted to emigrate covet the large grazing 
farms, which, they say, ought to be tilled, and that this agrarian 
movement has been used for its own purposes by the Sinn Fein 
Party. M. Henri Davignan’s lucid article on “‘Germany and the 
Flemings”” is a useful statement of facts. In the National 
Review Lord Esher has ‘‘A Plea for the Premiership,” quoting 
Cromwell's remark to Whitelocke in November, 1652, that “no 
ruler in a crisis should be. blottered at, whatever high action he 
might take,” and urging that Mr. Lloyd George should be ‘* immune 
from the grosser forms of criticism and attack—even when he 
makes a strange choice of colleagues, or when he substitutes one 
distinguished soldier for another or puts aside a seaman of proved 
merit.” ‘‘I have personally no desire to be governed by Lord 
Northcliffe and Lord Beaverbrook,” says Lord Esher, “but on the 
other hand I think it best to keep silent if these agents are believed 
by their Chief to be the most suitable instruments he can find to 
enable him to defeat the enemy.”’ An anonymous officer's ‘* Memory 
of Bourlon Wood” is a vivid piece of writing, and Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s charming paper on ‘‘ Mr. Harris of Salisbury,”’ the author 
of Hermes and the friend of Dr. Burney, is well worth reading. 

In Blackwood’s Brigadier-General Wauchope gives an excellent 
account of ‘The Battle that Won Samarrah”’ last April. The 
battle was fought to the north of the Median Wall, which still 
stands between the Euphrates and the Tigris as it did when Cyrus 
and his Greek mercenaries fought the battle of Cunaxa in 401 B.c.. 
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alittle to the south of the wall. ‘‘ Sudan Development ”’ is a note- 
worthy plea for railway construction in preference to costly dams 
and canals ; it seems not unreasonable that the well-watered lands 
round Gedaref and Kassala where cotton is growing should be 
made accessible before the dry wastes of the Ghezireh are arti- 
ficially irrigated at great expense. 





The new quarterly part of The New English Dictionary (Clarendon 
Press, 5s. net) is a section of Vol. IX., ‘“‘ Supple—Sweep,” edited by 
Mr. C. T. Onions. It records 2,073 words, nearly ten times as 
many as that gallant pioneer, Dr. Johnson, gave in his dictionary, 
and twice as many as are to be found in The Century Dictionary, 
the second best in the language. The history of some of the short 
and thoroughly English words is curious and instructive. The 
familiar ‘“‘ swank,” for example, is an old dialect word, noted in 
Bedfordshire in 1809 and in Northamptonshire in 1854, which 
has recently become popular. ‘“‘ Perhaps the original notion is 
that of swinging the body,” so that the word is aptly applied to 
the arrogant goose-stepping Prussian. ‘‘ Swap” in the sense of 
“to strike’’ was commonly used in the mediaeval romances, 
though it is now obsolete as a literary word. A “ surrey ” is defined 
as “an American four-wheeled two-seated pleasure carriage ’’ or 
motor-car; the Surrey cart was introduced into America in 1872, 
and is now so common that the name is used without the capital 
letter. . 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, a leading minister of Brooklyn, has 
contributed to the London Quarterly Review for April a noteworthy 
article on ‘‘ The United States and the War.” ‘‘ That the nation 
is aroused,” he says, “is obvious; what is not so obvious is the 
remarkable way in which the Government is carrying out a tre- 
mendous scheme.’’ Even the Americans do not fully realize the 
magnitude of their preparations for coming to our relief. 


The Awakening of India. By De Witt Mackenzie. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Mackenzie, an American journalist» 
made a tour of inquiry in India in 1916-17, and records in this 
very readable little book the highly favourable impressions that 
he formed regarding the stability of the British Raj and the con- 
tentment of the peoples. He had interviews with the Viceroy and 
his leading officials, with several of the native Princes, and with 
the well-known American educator, Dr. Ewing of the Punjab 
University, whose impartial survey of the political situation is of 
great interest. ‘‘ How long it will be,” he said, ‘* before this country 
is prepared for some form of self-government is a matter of pure 
speculation. Certainly many years, probably many generations, 
must elapse.’’ Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s story of the Punjab con- 
spiracy, and Sir Charles Cleveland’s account of the various German 
attempts to promote sedition in India, as reported by Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, are well worth reading. The Germans were as much mis- 
taken about India’s loyalty as they were about our readiness to 
fight for Belgium. 





The Oxford Stamp, and other Essays. By Frank Aydelotte, 
(Oxford University Press, 6s. net.)}—Professor Aydelotte, who held 
a Rhodes scholarship at. Oxford some years ago, and has since 
taught in American Universities, repays his debt to Oxford in 
several charming essays. What impressed him most in Oxford 
was the ‘‘ unity, independence, and thoroughness” of the work. 
The graduate found no “ organization’ to guide him ; he had to 
choose his path for himself. But when he had formed his plan of 
study, he received unlimited help. The author says that English 
methods have for some years been finding favour in American 
Universities, though in an amusing essay on “ The Religion of 
Punch ’’—‘‘ punch ”’ being the indefinable quality which ‘‘ makes 
railways without money, churches without religion, literature with- 
out art, newspapers without news, and educational institutions 
without educated men ’’—he shows that the Middle West fears the 
taming effect of Oxford on young Americans. Professor Ayde- 
lotte’s plea for a more rational teaching of English literature, on 
the lines of modern classical studies, well deserves attention. 





An attractive batch of cheap reprints just issued by Messrs. 
Nelson includes Romance, by Mr. Conrad and Mr. Hueffer; The 
White Company, by Sir A. Conan Doyle; Red Pottage, by Miss 
Mary Cholmondeley (ls. 6d. net each); Rupert of Hentzau and 
The God in the Car, by Anthony Hope; and The Matador, by 
Vincent Blasco Ibanez (ls. 3d. net each); as well as Miss Estelle 
W. Stead’s My Father, the Life of W. T. Stead, and Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame’s The Golden Age (1s. 6d. net each). 





Under the title of Kipling’s Message (W. H. Smith and Son, 1d.), 
Mr. Kipling’s spirited speech on the war, delivered at Folkestone on 
February 15th last, has been reprinted. It should be read with 
attention. 


The Ministry of National Service has issued a provisional Directory 
of Government Departments and National Organisations requiring 
Voluntary Workers, This pamphlet gives full particulars of the 








work that needs doing, and those who site e any seaaen cannot fail 
to find some way of helping their country if they will’ consult the 
Directory, which will be sent free on application to the Ministry at 
Westminster. 


Works or REFERENCE.—Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 
1918 (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, 6s. net) is unusually welcome this 
year, for it contains a full and revised list of Ministers, ninety-four 
in all, and details of the Munitions Council, Air Council, and other 
new and old Departments. For the first time, Dod gives a table 
showing how the House of Lords is constituted. Of its 692 members, 
counting Lord Curzon twice as a British and as an Irish Peer, 
77 are not hereditary Peers. There are nineteen Peeresses. Nine- 
teen peerages were created in 1917.——The London Diocese Book 
for 1918, edited by Canon Glendinning Nash (S.P.C.K., 2s. net), 
is an exhaustive and well-arranged guide to the activities of the 
Church in London. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——$— 
Abadie (J.), Wounds of the Abdomen, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Allerton (M.), The Case of Richard Eden, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 
Askew (A, & C.), The Ordeal of Ann Curtis, cr 8vo............ (Jarrold) net 5/0 
Aston (Major-Gen, Sir G.), The Triangle of Terror in Belgium (J, Murray) net 2/6 
Ayscough * », Jacqueline, cr 8VO........sceseecees (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Bennett (A.), The Wer Ss, GE" OUOs caccccccccccecenesees (Cassell) net 6/0 
Bailey (N.), Divers Prager GOWER: . .c icecdacat (Oxford Univ, Press) net 4/6 
Birmingham (G. A.), The Teland Mystery, cr 8VO........000¢ (Methuen net 6/0 


Bourgeois (H,.) and Sourdville (M.), War Otitis and War Daafness, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6,0 
Bridges (R.), Merchandise, cr 8v0O.......6..6: 0005 (Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Cestre (C.), France, England, and European Democracy, 1215-1915 (Putnam) net 12/6 
Chatelin (C,) and Martel (T, de), Wounds of the Skull and Brain, cr 8vo 
( weer? & Stoughton) net 7/6 
Colvin (1, D); Tile Cover, CF BVO. 2.0.0 cccccccccccceses National Review) net 2/6 
Concrete Cottages, Small Garages, and Farm Buildings, x by A, Lakeman, 
hg RN OF errr (Concrete & Constructional Engineering) net 5/0 
Conyers (Dorothea), The Blighting of Bartram, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) net 6/0 
Courtois-Suffit (M.) and Giroux (R.), The Abnormal Forms of Tetanus, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
Cowley (W. L.) & Levy (A,), Aeronautics in Theory é Experiment Arnold) net 16/0 
Dane (C.), Firat the Blade, cr 8VO.........ccccceceseeeres (Heinemann) net 60 
Durant (M.), Rainbow Ranch, cr 8VO............e00: (Mills & Boon) net 6,0 
Fawcett (C, B.), Frontiers; a Study in Political Geography, cr 8vo 
(Oxford Univ, Press) net 30 
Ferrero (G.) and Barbagallo (C.), A Short History of Rome. .(Putnam) net 20/0 
Flood (J. M.), Ireland: its Saints and Scholars, cr 8vo...... (F, Unwin) net 2/6 


Fortescue (J. W.), British Campaign in Flanders, 1699-1794. .(Macmillan) net 8/6 
Frankau (G.), The Judgment of Valhalla: Poems, 8vo..(Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 
Goltz (Capt. i, Von Der), My Adventures as a German Secret Service Agent, 8vo 
(Cc ‘ageell) net 6/0 
Hall (H, E.), Catholic and Roman, or 8vo............ (Harding & More) net 3/6 
Haller (W.), Tl The Early Life of Robert Southey, 8vo (Oxford Univ, Press) net 7/6 
Horner (J, G,), Gear Cutting in Theory and Practice, eee (Emmott) net 8/6 
Hutton (J. E.), Welfare and Housing, cr8vo............ (Longmans) net 5/0 
Irving (H. B.), é Book of Remarkable Criminals, 8vo........ (Cassell) net 7/6 
Knox (R, Fa xy Spiritual Aeneid, 8vo0..........6060000s en net 7/6 
Lumb (N, P 1) The Systematic Treatment of Gonorrhea in, Lewis) net 4/6 
McCabe (J. ), e Popes and their Church, cr 8vo............ M. Watts, net 6/0 
Maclean (H.,), Lecithin. and Allied Substances: the Lipings (Longmans) net 7/6 
Macleish (A. ); Tower of Ivory: Poems, 8vo........ (Oxford Univ, ae net 4/6 
Macnair (W.), Glass Houses, cr 8v0.........0005. (Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Mandelstamm (V.), The Cossack, ID i i cigs dk ee ade eee (Jarrold) net 5/0 
Mann (H, H.), and others, Land and Labour in a Deccan Village, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Morgan (F,), Unposted ee. ee ee eee | (Simpkin) net 6/0 
(Chatto & Windus) net 3/6 


Past and Future, by “ Jason,”’ cr 8vo 

Paul (CG, N.), Influence of Sunlight = Production of Cancer of Skin, 4to 
(a. K. Lewis) net 10/6 

Perry (W. J.), The Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, 8vo....(Longmans) net 12/6 

Peterson (Margaret), Love’s Burden, cr 8vO.......... (Huret & Blackett) net 6/0 

Roberts (T. G.), The a of Adventure, cr 8v9. .(Hodder & Stoughton) net 5/0 

Russell-Green A! os An X-Ray Atlas of the Skull, 4to....(Longmans) net 10/6 


Samuel (A, M.), Th ferrin, : its Effect on History of Britain (J, Murray) net 10/6 
Squire (J, C.), The Gold Tree: Studies, roy 8VO..........050. (Secker) net 10/6 
Swayne (M.) The Blue Germ, cr 8vo,...........+- (lentes & Stoughton) net 5/0 

..(Macmillan) net 5/0 


Tagore (Sir R.), Lover’s Gift and Crossing, cr 8vo. 
Thorburn (A.), British Birds, Supplementary Part. 
Torquato Tasso, Ein Schauspiel on Goethe, cr 8v0 
Tynan (Katharine), Miss. Gascoigne, cr 8vo. 







-(Longmans) net 6/0 
-(Longmans) net 6/0 
..(J, Murray) net 6/0 





Villiers (B. } Britain Se Ge a naan cdcccuatosssnen Me Unwin) net 8/6 
hite (W. E.), Digest of the Report of the Royal Commission on E aves in Scot» 
‘ioe ager Ree Fi RP 8 ge Raa Mi eR garg ie W. Hodge) net 3/6 
Willoughb: ALL a. ’, and Seeman (L. i Anti-Malaria Work in Macedonia among 
British ~~ < Ci estaidoneds eabeesed netsnele .(H, want nat net 3/6 
Wrench (Mrs. tanley * The Devil’s Stairs, cr 8vo tDuckworth} pe 6/0 
Zangwill (Edith Ayrton), The Rise of a Star, cr 8vo. ..(J, Murray) net 6/0 
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ACIDITY and DIGESTION 


Digestion cannot proceed properly if the stomach is burdened 
with acidity. A rahonal aa safe means of freeing the stomach 
from acidity is provided by Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, made 
by Savory & Moore from a formula of the famous Dr. Jenner. 


These lozenges are quite different from the ordinary antacid pre- 
parations and contain neither bismuth nor magnesia. ey owe 
their value to an alkaline product which has remarkable power to 
absorb acidity. To sufferers from Heartburn, Flatulence, Dizziness, 
Palpitation (especially at night), and all the ills that arise from 
acidity, they are of the greatest possible benefit. They are quite 
harmless, having no effect whatever on the stomach itself or the 
digestive ferments. 

A feature of the lozenges, which is attested by all who use them, 
is the immediate relief given, even in chronic cases. Their action is 
so beneficial that in a short time ordinary meals can be taken 
without fear of indigestion. 


Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 
A FREE SAMPLE 
of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


Messrs. GREEN & ABBOTT, L™: 
473 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ARE SELLING THEIR PRESENT STOCK OF 


CARPETS, WALLPAPERS AND FURNISHING FABRICS 
AT 25% TO 50% LESS THAN PRESENT PRICES 
BOR CASH. Tel.: GERRARD 3500. 








A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for esch Working Day 


as ON MARRIAGE. 


ATTACK 
Those who degire to join in the resistance now being organized to the 
reistent agitation to convert separations of three years and upwards 
nto Divorces are asked to communicate without delay with the MARRIAGE 
DEFENCE COUNCIL, 64 Victoria Street, London, 8, W. 1. 
Chairman: Lord Charnwood, 
Treasurer: The Rt, Hon, Walter Runciman, M.P, 
Secretary : Mr, C, Hamilton Sanctuary. 


BOROUGH OF 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
wang, tr in Benne STRESS ed Bons 
an ‘or » } . tany and C 7 
Middle School Mathematics. cer ae a 
Initial salary according to qualifications and experience. Seale £130-£200 with 
possible increase to £230. ‘ 
Applications, containing all necessary particulars, and enclosing copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than 
13th April, 1918. 
Canvassing wili disqualify. 
A copy of Salary Scale may be obtained from the undersigned. 
Education Offices, King Street, Wigan. GEO. H. MOCKLER 
28th March, 1918. Director of Education, 


ENT EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BROMLEY. 

Wanted, for September, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, to teach Physics, Chem. 
istry,and Elementary Mathematics. Degree and experience essential, Salary £129 
to £150, according to qualifications, training, and experience, rising by annual incre. 
ments of £10 to £250. A higher initial salary than £150 may be allowed to Mistresses 
with special qualifications and experience. 

For Form of Application and further particulars apply, enclosing stamped, addrescea 
foolscap envelope, to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School Bromley. 

E. SALTER DAVIES 
April, 1918. Director of Education, 


IRMINGHAM DIOCESAN MUNITION AREA COMMITTER, 


REQUIRED AT ONCE :—1. A capable PRIEST or LAYMAN, to develop wo:k 
amongst men and lads, and able to speak at dinner-hour meetings in the Works, 

2. A trained LADY WORKER, to develop similar work amongst women and girls, 

8. Several trained LADY WORKERS, to serve in parishes. 

Liberal stipends offered.—Communications to be addressed to the Rey, ¢, H, 
LONG, St, Aldan’s Clergy House, Small Heath, Birmingham. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, 

Wanted in September next :— 

1. SECOND MISTRESS, to teach History (Advanced work) and Scripture. Good 
Degree and experience required. Commencing salary £120, resident ; annua! inere- 
ments of £10 to the maximum of £160. 

Good Degrea 


2. MISTRESS, to teach English (Advanced work) and French. 
required, Commencing salary ; annual increments of £10. 

~ lications to be sent in on or before April 23rd to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale, Matlock, 


eyer eee 


WIGAN. 














ARTS FOR 


TH TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


SOUTH WALES 


The Management Committee of the above School invites applications for the 
Post of TEACHER OF COOKERY. 

Scale of salary: £100-£140 per annum, but qualifications and experience will 
be taken into account in fixing the commencing salary. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned,to whom applications 
and testimonials should be sent on or before Saturday, April 6th, 1918, 

6 St. Andrew's Place, ADA M. RIDLER, 

Cardiff. Secretary, 


paer's ‘ENDOWED SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX, 


The Governors will shortly appoint a HEAD-MASTER. The School, which 
contains about 300 boys, of whom over 60 are boarders, was founded and e¢ ndowed 
in 1707. The buildings are modern and well found. ‘The salary offered is £450-£600 

r annum, with residence tree of rent, rates and taxes, and such profits as may arise 
rom the boarding arrangements. 

Saas must hold a Degree from a British University or an equivalent qualifi- 
cation, 

Applications to be sent to me not later oy 20th April, 1918. 





ON, 
Clerk to the Governors, 
March, 1918. Grays, Essex, 


paler's ENDOWED SCHOOL, GRAYS, ESSEX. 


The Governors will shortly appoint a HEAD-MISTRESS. The School, which 
contains about 175 girls, of whom 30 are rders, was founded and endowed in 1707. 
The buildings are modern and well found. The salary offered is £300-£400 per 
annum, with residence free of rent, rates and taxes, and such profits as may arise frcm 
er | boarding cmngreres 

didates must 








APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 
PSOsATIONER WANTED (age 18-20). 
AUXILIARY MILITARY HOSPITAL, SURREY, 

Forty beds; coeeey healthy position, country; good experience for one 
too young for — training; will be required to join V.A. Detachment. 

Small ealary rd, lodging, uniform, laundry, and expenses, Must be prepared 
to sign on for duration of War. 

Reply, Box 835, Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand. 








Ge ELIZABETH’S ENDOWED SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
AT MANSFIELD, NOTTS, 


Wanted, after the Summer Vacation, HEAD-MASTER, who must be a Graduate. 
Present numbers are over 190, There is a Residence and accommodation for about 
30 Boarders. Stipend £500 and Capitation fee of £1 on Pupils after first fifty. 

Applications to be made not later than 23rd April, Canvassing Governors strictly 
»rohtbited.—Conditions of application, &c., from FRANK ARMSTRONG, Solicitor, 

ansfield, Clerk to the Governors, 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
University of London.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1, 
Soaiotione are invited for the appointment of :— 
ASSISTANT-LECTURER in the partment of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Salary £165 a year, rising to £200, non-resident. 
Four printed or typed coples of applications and of not more than three recent 
testimonals should be sent not later than Saturday, April 27th, to the SECRETARY 
of COUNCIL, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 


ANTED, for Summer Term, for Girls’ School in the Highlands, 

TEMPORARY MISTRESS to teach Modern Languages—French, German, 
and if possible Italian——-Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Queen Margaret’s School, 
Pitlochry, Perthshire, 


N old-established firm of CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

in London has a few vacancies for YOUNG LADIES of education 

om? training in the work of the Profession, Premium required,— Write ‘* K. T.,”’ 
c/o J, W, Vickers & Co., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 4. 


fP\RANSLATION WORK wanted from French, Italian, § h, 
Books or othe literatures, into English_— “ CLERICUS,” Little Newsham, 
Winston, Darlington, ; 




















; old a Degree from a British University or an equivalent qualifi- 
cat! 


ion, 
Applications to be sent to me not later than 20th April, 1918. 
March, 1918, THO, A. CAPRON, 

Clerk to the Governors, 

Grays, Essex, 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EDUCATION (CHOICE OF EMPLOYMENT) ACT, 1910. : 

The Education Committee propose to appoint a JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICER to undertake the Choice of Employment and Care Work of the Borough. 

Candidates should have had a education and experience of social work and 
some knowledge of industrial conditions ; in the case of men they should be ineligible 
for Military Service, 

Forms of Application and details of duties may be obtained from the undersigned, 
and should be returned, ——- by April 26th. 

The commencing salary will be not less than £150, 

Education Office, 

ington, 
March, 1918, 


ARLINGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DARLINGTON (BOYS). 
TWO ASSISTANT-TEACHERS REQUIRED, to commence after the Summer 


Holidays :— 
1. One qualified in Physics, 
2. One qualified in Modern Languages. 

The applicants, if men, should be ineligible for Military Service. 

Forms of Application, which should be returned to me on or before May 31st, 
may be obtained at the EDUCATION OFFICE, Darlington. Commencing salary 
not less than £150, 

Education Office, A. C. BOYDE, 

Darlington, Secretary. 


March, 1918, 
ING’S SCHOOL, PONTEFRACT. 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 

The Governors of the above School intend to proceed to the appointment of a 
HEAD-MASTER, to commence duties next September. 

Candidates must hold a degree (preferably in Honours) from a University in the 

United Kingdom. 
ing salary £500 a year, together with a house (free of rent, rates, and 





A. C, BOYDE, 
Secretary. 








’ gas. 
Applications, accompanied by not more than three recent testimonials, should 
be made = forms which may be obtalned from the undersigned, so as to 
him not later than 0 a.m. on Saturday, April 27th, 1918. 
Canvassing will be a disqualification, 
H, HOLMES, F.S.A.A., 
Bopergate, Pontefract, 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
FACULTY OF ARTS, 

The Council of the University invite licati for appointment as LECTURER 
and DIRECTOR of PRACTICAL WORK in the School of Social Studies. Candidates 
must be University Graduates, with practical experience of social work. Salary 
£250, Applications to be received ‘not later than Monday, April 22nd, 1918, 

Full particulars oy be —- = oy ths Uns i 

en are eligible for appointment to any n the University. 
_ EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 








RGANIZING SECRETARY, with experience, required.— 

Particulars on application to the HONORARY SECRETARIES, Temper- 

ance Council of the ristian Churches, 1 Central Buildings, Westminster. 

VERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 

date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 

University women, may be obtained —— the above Office.—Apply Mrs. E, M, 
ALEXANDER (Maths. Trip.), Secretary, 5, Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 














LECTURES, &a. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal: THE REY, J. F, KENDALL, M.A. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, APRIL 247Tn, 

The College provides a GENERAL EDUCATION for STUDENTS up to the age 
of 18, as well ag Courses of Lectures for more advanced Students. 

A OOURSE OF INSTRUCTION extending over three terms in SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING FOR WOMEN is given in connection with the College. Students taking 
this course have opportunities also of attending Lectures in English Literature, 
History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly trained for 

er secretarial work. e inclusive fee for the Course Is 40 guineas. 

‘or particulars of the College, as well as of the School preparatory to the College 
(Head-Mistress, Miss M. D. Teale), apply to the Warden, Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A., 
43-45 HARLEY STREET, W.1, from whom information may also be obtained as 
to the College Boarding-House in which Students may reside. 

pecial terms will be considered for the daughters of Officers on active service, 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W. 11. 


AWARD of TATE and MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS for SESSION 1918-19, 
Scholarships in Engineering, Science, Domestic Science, Physical Training, Hygiene 
ind Physiology, and Art, varying in value from £20 to £30 per annum with free tuition, 
wd tenable from one to three years, are offered, 
Last day of entry, 11th May, 1918. 
Full particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 
HE GRESHAM LECTURER on ASTRONOMY, Mr. ARTHUR 
R. HINKS, M.A., F.R.S., will deliver a course of Four Lectures on “ THE 
xXIENCE OF BOUNDARY MAKING,” on Tuesday to Friday, April 9th to 12th, 
it 8 p.m., at GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINGHALL ST., E.C, 2. The lectures are 
tree to the public, 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Chairman 
of Council: The Rev. W. TEMPLE. Acting Principal: Miss A. W. 
RICHARDSON, Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
University of London. Arrangements are also made for a two years’ course in 
Citizenship. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 27 guineas 
a year, A certain number of nee of from £26 to £50 a year are offered for 
competition at an examination to be held May 2ist-24th, 1918. Applications for 
entrance should be sent in before May 4th.—For Calendar and further particulars 
apply to The ACTING PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W, 3. 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training oe for Secondary Teachers, Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, 
(London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A resi- 
dential College providing a year’s rofessional training for secondary teachers, The 
Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice) and for the Teachers’ Diploma of London mmo Ample opportu- 
nity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other 
subjects in schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in Sept- 
ember. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas, 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, i, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obta'ned on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Camb idge. 

GIRLS SEEKING a USEFUL and ATTRACTIVE 
CALLING.—ANSTEY COLLEGE for PHYSICAL TRAINING and 
HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a Full Teachers’ Training in Swedish 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing in all its branches, indoor and outdoor 
Games, Swimming, Hygiene, Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 
Inclusive Fees, £110 per annum. 
GOOD POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 


























HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, ees HEATH, KENT, 
FORD 


Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman), The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
DISON, M.P. The Rt, Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 


owt 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology. 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in ite own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course begins in 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, ‘The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygienc, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c.—For Prospectus apply the Secretary. 


EpMoor, ~CANFORD CLIFFS, near BOURNEMOUTH. 


One of the houses in this school has been set apart under a fully qualified and 
experienced mistrees for the training of well-educated girls over 17 years of age in 
Household Management and Domestic Science (i.¢., Needlework, Cooking, House- 
wifery, First Aid, and Home Nursing). Facilities are given for continuing the study 
of Music, French, and Painting —Apply Miss EDITH M. RUDD. 


Freogee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
on 

















WEST KENSINGTON. Training Coll for Teachers, Chairman: Rt, 

. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: . O. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Sec. : 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, ‘M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive glass- 
Louses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full th 
instruction, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, 
ustzated apply PRINCIPALS, 





’ Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For ni 





ARDENING AND POULTRY FARMING FOR WOMEN.— 
Practical Training: Vegetable, Fruit. and Flower Growing. Poultry, Pigs, 

Bees, Rabbits, Month or Term. Healthy outdoor life on the Kent hills, Terms on 
application, Students eanenterany date. Daily Lectures by bene ot Poet ang ary 
application to the Principals, Mrs. & Miss RAWSON, The Hom , Meopham, Kent 


\N ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 


fruit, and flower growing. Month or term, Healthy outdoor life; from 
60 gns,. per annum, Students can enter any date. Visitors received if accommo- 
dation permits,—lIllus. prospectusof RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric, 
and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea. 


1 Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| Fibateatietecial SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term will begin on Thursday, May 9th. 
Frespectus on s omy to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
el.: 7 Grayahott. 


craton: HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSE X.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of Moorland, 
between 600 and 700 fect above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H. T. NEILL, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. Osterberg).—Prospectus on application. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, Thorough education on modern lines. 


Pupils —— for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay, Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Missa 

CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond. (Girton College).—First-rate 

Modern Education. Premiscs ogg = A built for a School. Large Playing-flelds and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 


| i I G H F I E L D,; 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Telco. “ Watford 616.” 
w!T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE.—The 
Council offer, in July, 1918, THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 
the value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for four years, at St. Leonards 
School, by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full school fees, Preference will 
be given to daughters of professional men or Officers in H.M. Service,—Particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS of the School. 
HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and ficld for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 





























Fig a eee Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations, 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Riding. Specialities—Languages, Music, Painting. 
Entire charge if required. Resident Matron. EV cae | a es 
SEAFORD. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea, 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ora. 


QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 


+S ee oe Tel.: 470 Harrow. he F y" 
>" F E scx @ @ bh, 








be 2d. me 
sOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress— Miss L., SILCOX. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—President of the 

Council: The Right Hon, LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head-Mistress: Miss ADII- 

SON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE, 
Next Term begins THURSDAY, May 2nd. 

The Head-Mistress will be at the School from 3 to 4.30 on April 30th and 





ay ist. 
The Secretary will be at the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from April 25th, 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.—TWO- EN- 
TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 a year for three years) will be awarded 

by examination on May 2nd and $rd, for entrance in September, 1918, Candidates 
ould not have reached the age of 14 before April Ist, 1918.—Full particulars may 
be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 

description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
tion Dept.), GIEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 

‘NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 

Age of entry, 13} up to 15, Nominations to Royal Nava: College, Dartmouth, 

Terms £80 per annum.—Apply Messrs, DEVITT and MOORE, Managers, 12 Fen- 

church Buildings, E.C. 3, 


OUTH 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LINCS. 


Head-Master: E. A. GARDINER, M.A. Oxon., First-Class Honours in Natural Science. 
An ancient school (refounded in 1551) providing a thorough modern education. 

Modern science buildings, open-air bath, gymnasium, O.T.C, Excellent boarding 

accommodation.—For prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 

May 28th, 29th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 

five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, 

awarded to the boy who does best in examination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann. 

may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship.—¥or fuil 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BURSAR, 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINA- 
TIONS, May 28th, 30th, At least TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 











29th and 

, value ‘s90 £20, and some HOUSE MASTERS’ EXHIBITIONS will be 

to Candida are not alread ao whether Senior or Junior 

Saas of HER LARSHIP, waleo 4 £35 per 

ce for boys born, edi ’ 
ARMY, OLD P OHELTONIAN, and FRANCIS aieritr bond RSHIPS. Some 
given, 
Apply to the BURSAR, TH Hie COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 

EDBERGH SCHOOL.—TEN SED SCHOLARSHIPS 

and EXHIBITIONS, value £80 to competes. Examin- 

ation on May 14th and 16th in in LONDON an and 5] SEDBERGH. or details apply to 
the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Sedbergh, Yorks. 

LIFTON COLLEGE. ~~Cleastenl, Mathematical, Modern 

Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from £25 

£100 a year. Also a Percival SCHOLARSHIP and SCHOLA LAHSHIPS for ARMY 

CANDIDATES, Examination in June, There are also some AR EXHIBI- 

TIONS ” of £60 a year.— Particulars from tho SECRETARY, Clutton ¢ College, Bristol, 

QUITON Vv. VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 

t merge | = tion Ideal: 400 Boarding- Houses (1011) ; 

ft, above sea, with extensive 

W. W. HOLDGATE, 





separate house, & for Jenene ; ; 
views of Kent and “4 


A.; or from the C ERK’ s 53 a Full particular 8.W 
DUGBY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


The followmg will be offered: Three at least of £100; one or more of £80 ; one or 


more of £60 ; and one or more of £40. 
The Qualifying Examination at Candidate's ~—- will fete plese on Monday, 
May 27th. Final Examination at Rugby will begin on Tuesdey, June 4th. 
Music has been added to the subjects for which Scholarships are offered. 
A number of War Scholarships and Exhibitions are available ; some on the result 
of this Examination; others by the Head-Master’s direct nomination. 
Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for po carne SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, ra vee in annual value from £20 to £56 1 neas), will begin at 

.on TUESDAY, May 28th, Candidates must be w tien September Qist, 

Application Forms to be filled up and — to _ CHAPTER CLERK, The 

College urham, on or before MAY 14th.—For further particulars A to Rev, 
R. D’ BUDWORTH, Head-Master, School House, Durham. 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
Fine healthy oe, Separate Junto 1. sopneeiing City. 


Twenty acres of ying 
Preparation for Up iversities, og ML 
ve preapectus v write to Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualified etaff. Four lea ips of £75 to Oxford. Fine 

buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, tas Boathouse, &o, 

Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimmin ng Rowing, 0.7.C. , £55. Entrance 
. GRUNDY, M.A., Head- Master 


Seholarshtps July. —Apply W.M 
y ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. _ . Head- Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preperation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Belentific and Medical Life. Successful +1. — for Senior School and for Navy. 
The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. RS gs has separa’ 
houses, teaching, life ond games.—Apply HEAD-MA 


GRESHAM’ 8 SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK 
SCHOLARSHIP HP EXAMINATION. 


JUNE 4TH AND 
__ Apply before May 15th to HEAD- MASTER. 


D°v=zR , £ 


m Rev. W. 


























Cc OL LE @ Ez. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA. 
For Por particulars apply to to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 


RADFIELD COLLEGE. 
An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guineas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June at Bradfield and in London, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 
Houge, Bradfield, Berkshire. 


eS COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, : Rey, z. 8. WILLIAMS, es late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby Army and 


Dri for the whole 
fives Pog AE beth, €c. 








Ty = 
ew Ta 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers wad Coerey. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and Sth to elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 





260 to £45 a year.—Full on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


TORK: SCHOOL. 


ead-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., pemectione Examiner to the Teaches’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cam Cambridge in School Management and 


Biological, chemical, and physical labo ; a natural history room; two 
Ww ps (including ng forge and metal rk Mathe}; swimming bath, 
&c., from TREASURER , Bootham School, Ye ork, 
SS z 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL oe 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1 ~~ prepared for Journalistic 
id Secretarial work. _ Course from any ent introductions given. 


Sy —Miss Bure M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Coes, Ge Station), T.N Gerrard 6179, TYPE- 

TING, PSHORTHAND, FRENCH, MIMEOGRAPHING (Agenda, Balance 
» Programmes, ‘Testimonials, Parish News, &c., &c.). 


UTHORS. —We are ee to consider MSS. of ae subject 
that will interest the for eT in book or pamphlet form.— 
KIBBLE «& co. 9 18 Berners » W.1 





BOOTHAM 











= = 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
s. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of ‘the BEST SCHOOLS 
a TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) proapec- 
. i. Yr: ae ce "lees oS aedeaek, ene rough idea of feces should be om 
ec a e pup riect a ven, 
2}. PATON. Kdueational Agente, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 6. 
eukisens: : "es Central, 








Parents can obtain (free of cha 
Pee peapenting Saneale, Tutors, ri batten 


omes boy: girls 
their a (age of R- Boy Ke preferred _ > 


SCHOOLS 
& 
of fees, _ 
—- & KNIGHATLEY, 
Educational Agente, who = largely ate for the 
teaching staffs of the most ant schools, and thug an 


y information dimeult ay btain elsewhere, 


Offices—158-162 OXFORD 81 STREET, LONDON, W. 1. Teiephone—i136 Museum 
(JHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORg. 


Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND éo., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTM 
A es Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who ENT, 
king f MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 











<< 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
QUITABLE | REVERSIONARY INTEREST oo SOCIETY, 
HASKS REVERSION “ced LiF intenudrs ant’ Gace GRANTS LOANS 


thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 





MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


£ FREE — Send postage (2 s (2a) for particulars and copy of 


Money wi How to Write for News 
Ma ~~ a Practical and Sasmuheaes T ‘orrespondence Courses— aan - 
Articles, Expert Literary a. itr - Het = 


Constructive Criticism, 
taught h we to z.- work saleable. Exce r¥y testimonials.— Addr 8 "i 
(Dept. 8), 22 Chancery “te WO. ete 





ESIDENT PATIENTS. — ASTRAL ED booklet describing 
the residences, &c,, of numerous DOCTORS in all Town, Counters 
Beaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, Invalids’ 
Copvalescents, &c.). eng ret ty ey toMr, A. V. STOREY, General 
Medical, &c., Association Ltd., 22 ven Street, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C, 2 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inisn Port. Lovericx. Inisz 
CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyle ey” Frontals, &0. Golden, Silver, and Wed dding Presents. Selection 
sent on approv: Direct from the — SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces aan aeral leaned. 


BTIPICEAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
to 7s. Rah or offer by on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, lés. on Gold, 
£2 on Pa um. return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
id for ola Gold and Silver Jewellery pm & or otherwise), 
by the reliable firm. 
ANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
BOUGHT. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH 
Persons wishing to nee = value should apply to the actual ufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyes. 4 If forwarded ty pen = 
per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. 


ALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer b y return. Before 

selling make sure of their value by wri for FREE BOOKLET, which 

explains very clearly the value of any artificial tee Kindly mention The Spectator. 
E. LEWIS, 20 LONDON STREKT, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


a? exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
invented and teed by E, Howarth, F.Z.8, Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War. Hospitals, Tins ‘1s, 6d., 2 6d, ba, 
post free. .—HO aRTHS. 471 Crookesmoore_ Read, Sheteld. 











Est. 100 years, 











APPEALS. 


THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
has stepped In to preserve and keep open a 
HOME for 80 BABIES and LITTLE CHILDREN, 
which was in grave danger of being closed by pressure of War conditions, 
An APPEAL is now made for 
£4,000 to CLEAR OFF all LIABILITIES 
and to maintain the good work of the Home, never more needed than now, 
£1,000 has been conditionally promised, 
The Director, Sir JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, W.C. 1, 
will gratefully acknowledge all gifts of cheques, notes, War Bonds, and Certificates. 
Memoria! Gifts are invited to name Nurseries and Cots. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY spear, 
QUEEN SoU ARE BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


H.M, Tae KING, 








PaTRON: 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
THE EaRu oF HARROWBY. x. Secretary: GopFrey H. HamILTos. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN. 


37th ANNIVERSARY, 1918, 


TUESDAY, MAY 7th. 


8.45 ety 1 of the Holy Communion, 
the C home 7 St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
lla.m mi. oem S Chapter House, St. Paul's Cathedral. 
8 p.m.—Annual Public Meeting, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Chairman: The BIsHop oF LONDON. 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, will receive purses on behalf of 
the Society’s War Emergency Fund. 


Treasurer : 


Tickets for the Public Meeting can be obtained on application to 
Prebendary RuDOLF, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E. 11. 





se se225° — 
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HELP, PLEASE, THE WAR EMERGENCY FUND 
0 


f 
The National Refuges & Training 
Ship ‘Arethusa.’ 


2,500 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING IN 120 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 








Patrons: THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
C. E, MALDEN, Esgq., M.A. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G. COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 


THE CHURCH ARMY HUT 


is often 


THE LAST BIT OF HELP 


& man gets before going Over the Top, and the 


FIRST BIT OF HELP 


he gets when he comes back, possibly wounded, certainly war-worn and weary. 


CHURCH ARMY REGREATION HUTS, etc., 


about 800 in all, are daily giving untold comfort and cheer to 


Tens of Thousands of our Brave Men. 


A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped; Maintenance £200 yearly. 
More are Urgently Required. Please give one, or Contribute to Maintenance. 













































Cheques, crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary 
CARLILE, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W. 1. 










The Dearth of Paper 


War prices hit some institutions much harder than 
others. The Bible Society exists in order to place 
within every man’s reach that Book which is the 
charter of Christian faith, The immense popular 
editions which it publishes are habitually sold for 
much less than they cost to produce. But under 
present conditions this loss to the Society grows 
abnormally heavy. 


Compared with the rates which ruled before the 
outbreak of war, the price of printing in England is 
now one-and-a-half times as much as it was. The 
price of binding has almost doubled. Packing-cases 
cost four times as much as they did. The price of 
paper is six times what it was before the war; and 
there are signs which threaten a further serious 
increase. 


Nevertheless, we have faith that the Christian 
people in this country will never allow the Bible 
Society to be crippled for lack of money. 


Send a gift for the Society's Emergency Fund, 
addressed to the Secretaries, 146 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


























WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
of the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 


FRANCE. 
Work for the Refugees 


| November 1914 the Fund 
sent out a party of 33 men 
and women to the devastated 
area of the Battle of the Marne 
to succour the suffering civilian 
For the assistance of population. 
Civilian Sufferers from A steady development has taken 
she War place, until to-day an Anglo- 
American Expedition of 340 


FRANCE, peer gy at work 7 - five 
invad partments of Marne, 

RUSSIA, Meuse, Aisne, Somme, and Oise. 
The work enjoys the full recogni- 

BELGIUM tion and assistance of the French 
(in Holland.) Authorities, who grant building 
materials and facilities for trans- 

port, thus greatly enhancing she 

value of every pound subscribed. 

It is an important contribution 


Needs towards the reconstruction of 
civil life in the recovered area of 
Northern France, and com- 

£6,000 <=" 


MEDICAL assistance to civil- 

every ians suffering from war-zone 

conditions; RE-HOUSING in 

month the destroyed villages, and distri- 

° bution to returning refugees of 

the prime necessities of home 

life, such as furniture, etc. ; 

AGRICULTURAL assistance to 

peasants by the supply of seeds, 

Bankers: Messrs. Bar- tools, machinery, etc. ; CU- 

clays Bank, Ltd. PATION (needlework) for refu- 

SEND DONATIONS gee women unable toreturn home. 
to the Hon. Secretary, 


A. RUTH Y¥ (Dept S. 6). 91, Bishopsgate, ! ondon, E.C.2., 
who will be glad to supply full information about the work. 






No. 1. 






























| 


NO SHAREHOLDERS. 





CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 1829. 
NO AGENTS. NO COMMISSION. 


Past or Present Members of the 


as well as the 


UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


_“ Without-Profit” Policies, 


CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, 


are now admissible to 


ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY. 


open to the General 
Public, at ples ob low rates. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. 












The SUPER Pipe Tobacco 


inet 


ing Mixture 


Soft and Smooth 
to the Palate . 
Fine Natural Flavour 


V7 for Zoz. 


R&J. HILL LTD 
Spinet House, LONE 








The 















es 
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BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


You must not fail to read the latest ‘“‘ FIRST NOVEL” : 
A HISTORY OF DEPARTED THINGS. 
By Mrs. HENRY HEAD. 3s. 6d. net. (Post free, 3s. 9d.) 

Punch (20th March) :—‘ She tells her story mainly in the form 
of letters, and she creates an effect so lifelike that the story cannot 
— be anything but fiction. FoR MORE THAN HALF THE BOOK 

SUBMITTED WITH DELIGHT, ALMOST WITH ENTHUSIASM, TO THE 
CHARM OF THIS FASCINATING Wipow. There is about her letters a 
delicate aroma of lavender and roses, and her comments on herselt 
and her friends are both genial and humorous. So she goes on 
creating her own particular atmosphere, and being steadily spoilt by 
all who are brought into association with her. en suddenly she 
deteriorates.” Mr. Puncn regards the book as “ A CONSIDERABLE 
ACHIEVEMENT,” which is high praise for so fastidious a critic. 
“| HEARD A roe or, The Great Exploration. 

By A KING’S COUNSEL. 6s. net. 

Most interesting experiences which the author has had in spirit 
communication entirely by means of the _— gifts unexpectedly 
discovered in his two young daughters. assistance has been had 
from professional iums. From being sceptical of the existence 
ef any genuine power of spirit intercourse, he has been converted 
to a confident belief both in the existence and in the benefit (if 
properly used) of such power, by the ny evidence with 
which he has been confronted in his own family. 

SIR A. CONAN DOYLE writes :—“ I have been deeply interested 
tn this book. The whole scheme of life beyond exactly confirms many 
previous statements, and surely the agreement of ind itnesse 
must make a strong—to my mind an overwhelming—case. “I would 
do anything to help this cause, which seems to me the greatest thing in 
the world.” 

JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DICTIONARY. 
Edited by W. HEMSLEY and J. FRASER. 932 pp. Royal 
8vo. 12s. net. 

“* An indispensable book for the serious gardener. Its production 
at 12s. net is little short of marvellous.”— Journal of Botany. “A 
work of outstanding excellence. Will long remain the pre-eminent 
work of its class.""—Botanical Journal. ‘* A storehouse of practical 
information.” —The Times. 

FOUR INDISPENSABLE BOOKS at this hour : 


(1) WwiLD Foops o Qatar BRITAIN. BY L. C. R. CAMERON. 200 Species 

descr with 4 (21 gg S, 7 for each. 1s. 9d. post Siren. 
(2) WANDBOOK OF FOOD VALUES. B i. Mc eS. 1s. 9d. pent fies. 
(3) pny A SS AND LESS-MEAT COOKERY. By M. LEEs-Dops. 1s. %. 


(4) we NTIETH- CENTURY COOKERY PRACTICE. Over -y Recipes 
(many new) for all Homes. By Mrs. FRED ARONSON, 3s. 6d. net, 


KEGAN PAUL, “TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 
68-74 Carter beets & Cc. (4). 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & & CO. 


beg to announce that on THURSDAY, APRIL 18rx, 
they will publish ; 


1. Professor J. G. ADAMI’S 


Medical Contributions to the 
Study of Evolution. 


Illustrated, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 


Professor Adami, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., is Professor of 
Pathology, McGill University, Montreal, and Temporary Lt.-Col., 
Canadian Army Medical Corps, and this work is destined to become 
one of the classics of general biology. 























On TUESDAY, APRIL 9rx, 
2. MRS. STANLEY WRENCH’S New Novel 


The Devil’s Stairs. 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. net. 


A SECOND LARGE IMPRESSION OF 
MRS. VICTOR RICKARD'S 


very successful novel, 


The Light Above the 
Cross Roads. 


Cr. 8vo, Cs. net. 


“An absorbingly interesting novel.”"—Sphere. 
“It is a powerful and highly original story."°—Punch, 
“A really remarkable novel.’"—Bookman, 








DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 HENRIETTA STREET, W C. 2. 


Heath Cranton’s Books. 
MACBETH (the Play as Shakespeare wrote it), 


W. D. SARGEAUNT. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ Scholars will find here much in a little space 
to interest them.” 


Liverpool Post.—‘* The author makes public certain new and 
really valuable readings of this difficult text.” 

Freeman’s Journal.—‘ He has a good deal of light to throw 
upon the masterpiece.” 

Publisher's Circular—‘‘ We comménd the book to the man 
readers who are keenly interested in Elizabethan literature,” J 








—_——— —$——______ 


An Australian Poet. 


ST. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND 


and other Poems. 
MAUD RENNER LISTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Scotsman.—. . . sings with a wide-reaching Imperial 
patriotism that is never slow to celebrate the loyalty and bray 
of the Australians and New Zealanders . . . whatever be the theme 
the work is always accomplished and refined.” 


Glasgow Herald.—‘* Much of her best now sings of the Anzacs.” 








FICTION (5s. net). 


An Occult Novel. A Novel free from war talk. 
THE HAUNTED MAN. | FATE’S WHIRLPOOL. 


ELLIOT O’DONNELL. HILARY MENTOR 
(Mrs. Drawbridge). 





An Anglo-Indian Novel. A A Novel full of the si sunshine of of life, 
A VISION SPLENDID. | SCILLIA of the SCILLIES 
CONSTANCE E. BISHOP. R. T. CARRUTH. 








FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 4. 





NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. APRIL, 


WELT-POLITIK: THE NEW ORIENTATION OF HisTORY. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.P. 
THE WEAPON OF PracE: GFRMANY’S FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 
By Sir George Makgill, Bart, 
COAL, IROX—AND THE DOMINATION OF THE WORLD. By J. Ellis Barker. 
THE Russian REVOLUTION IN RETROSPECT AND FORE CAST. 
By Professor J. Y. Simpson. 
How TO SOLVE THE FOOD PROBLEM. By Alfred Warwick Gattie, 
THE ABOLITION OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. Py Bites mmo F. G. Stone, C.M.G, 
A PARADISE FOR CANADIAN AND AMERICAN SOLDIERS. By W. A. Baillie- Grohman. 
AUTOMATIC WRITING: ITS USES AND ITS VERIFICATION. ; 
By Mary E. Monteith (Elisabeth Vat), 
THE REVIVAL OF VILLAGE SOCIAL LIFE. By the Viscountess Barringten. 
A DEFENCE OF THE MODERN HUMANITIES. By Cloudesley Brereton, 
THE ‘ SHAKESPEARE PROBLEM.” By E. G. Harman, C.B. 
A PLEA FOR LAW REFORM. By W. 8. ‘Lilly. 
THE BRITISH EMBASSY AT WASHINGTON. By Sydney Brooks. 
THE SAFETY OF THE a A STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. 
y Sir Francis Piggott (late Chief Justice of Hong Kong). 
THE GREAT GERMAN qusuaenre AND THE STRATEGY OF THE ALLIES. 
By George A. B. Dewar 
London : Spottiswoode, samme & Co., Ltd., 1 New Street Square. 





- The Contemporary Review. 


THE REBIRTH OF RUSSIA. By C. Hagberg Wright, LL.D. 
THE DEFICIT AHEAD. By Sir Charles Mallet. 
JOHN REDMOND: AN IMPRESSION, By Harold Spender. 
A MINISTRY OF HEALTH. By Percy Alden, M,P. 
A POLICY FOR TURKEY. By H. N. Brailsfcrd. 
THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND THT REVOLITION. By Rothay Reynolds. 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF DIPLOMACY, By Professor A. F. Pollard. 
THE CATHOLIC IDEAL. By the Rev. Professor H. T. Andrews, D.D. 
SINN FEIN AND LABOUR IN IRELAND, By Michael Macdonagh. 
A WEEK IN CLARE. By N. Marlowe. 
GERMANY AND THE FLEMINGS, By Henri Davignan. 
FINLAND BEFORE AND SINCE THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 

By Herbert Wright. 
THE NATIVE QUESTION IN BRITISH EAST AFRICA. By “ Quali.” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :— 
THE OLDEST MAR IN THE WORLD. By J. E. G. De Montmorency. 


Books Andrews Study of Adolescent Education, 2s., "pub. 5s.; 
Punch, 100 Vois, in 25, fine set, £7 10s.; Burke's Pecrage, new, 1915, 11s.; 
Debrett's Peerage new, 1915, 2 vols. -» Os. 9s. 6d. ; Mason's Bib ography of Oscar 
Wilde’s Works, 12s, 6d.; Wilde’s Im ce of Being Karnecst , 4s, ; Stevenson's 
Edinburgh, Ed Edit. de Luxe, 128. 6d. ; wden Clarke's neordance to Shak ~—l 
15s. ; Thackera jographical ” Edition, 13 Vols., _ a h 
set, £5 58,, 1907; McCarthy’s Irish Land and Irish Liberty, 4a DB Weate’ C Col- 
lected Works, 8 Vols., £2 158, ; George Moore’s Brook Kerit LP. Bigned by Author, 
£2103. ; Lawrence, zabethan Fuyeouis en8 oties Studies; 2 Vols., 15s, ; 100,0C0 
books in stock, Catalogues on ore anted, Children’ jane ee HY 8 Vols. ; 
25s, off. EDWARD BAKER” S$ GREAT AT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St.,Birmingham, 












Macmillan’s New Books. 
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THE RT. HON. H. H. ASQUITH. - 
Occasional Addresses: 1893- 
1916. 


By the Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, F.R.S., D.C.L., 
LL.D. 8vo. 6s. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


Mashi, and other Stories. 


By Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Translated from 
the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo. 


&s. net. 
DR. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


Some Suggestions in Ethics. 


By BERNARD BOSANQUET, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Fellow of the British Academy. Extra crown 8vo. 


6s. oo anh ++ Bat 
NINTH THOUSAND. 
The Green Mirror. 


By HUGH WALPOLE, Author of “ Fortitude,” 
&c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. not. 














A Text Book of Physics for the 
Use of Students of Science 


and Engineering. 
By J. DUNCAN, Wh.Ex., M.I.Mech.E., and S§8. G. 
STARLING, B.Sc., A.R.C.Se. 15s. 
Also in Parts :—Dywnamrcs, 5s. Heat, Licut, anp 
SounD, 6s. MAGNETISM AND ELEcTRICITY, 4s, 
Heat, 3s. 6d. Ligur anp Sounp, 3s. 6d. 

The Pheniz.—‘‘ The treatment of the subject throughout is clear, 
up-to-date, practical and comprehensive, while the value of the book 
to the student is much enhanced by the numeroug exercises (with 
answers) attached to each chapter, and by the complete course of 
laboratory experiments embodied in the text,’’ 


Laboratory Glass- Ware 
Economy. 


A Practical Manual on the Renovation of Broken 
Glass Apparatus. wy! H. B. DUNNICLIFF, M.A., 
B.So. Lllustrated. lobe 8vo, limp cloth. 4s. net. 
The Technical Journal.—‘‘ This book will be found useful, especially 
to those who have not had any experience in glass work, and som 
of the hints in the utilisation of broken apparatus will doubtless leac 
to an extended use of such material where difficulties of supply 
are experienced.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 








PUBLICATIONS. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, completing 10,000 copies. 


SIR CHARLES W. MACARA, Bart. 
By W. HASLAM MILLS. 
6s. net. 
Sherratt & Hughes, Cross Street, Manchester. 


The Observer.—‘‘ Sir Charles W. Macara . .. is a statesman of industry and a 
diplomatist in the intricate and subtle relationships between work ers and employers, 
. »» This interesting and careful biography cove re the whole field of Str Charles’ 
labours from his early days in Manchester to his activities—among them the author. 
thip of the National Registration scheme—during the war.” 


The Glasgow Herald.—“ This is an extraordinarily interesting book,” 





£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations from FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
and ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock ‘‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O, 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.0. 2. 








OOKS FOR SALE. Scott’s-Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 
Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 5s. (cost £10 10s.); Dickens, 20 vols., £4; Bryan's 

Dict, of Painters, 5 vols., £5 15s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols,, £6; Wheeler’s 
Old En: lish Furniture, 15s.; Riggs’ Decameron, illus., 2 vols., 453. Catalogues free. 
Books bought. 3,000 books wanted; list free. Specially wanted: Ency, Brit., 
india paper, £21 offered.—HOLLAND BROS,, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


[SEE 











THE VALUABLE LIBRARY FORMED BY THE LATE H, B. WHEATLEY, 
ES ; 


tSQ., F.S.A. 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
4) will SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 
Bond Street, W. 1,0n MONDAY, April 8th, and Four Following Days, at One o'clock 
precigely, 
May be viewed two days prior. 





THE RENOWNED COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
g Formed by the late Alfred Morrison, Esq. 

M ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and. HODGE 

4 will SELL the above by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35 New 

aon ne. 1,on MONDAY, April 15th, and Four Following Days, at One o’clock 
cisely. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


STRICTLY LIMITED TO 550 COPIES. 


Rhododendrons 


(including Azaleas) and the various Hybrids. By J. G. MIL- 
LAIS, F.Z.S. With 17 Coloured Plates by Miss Brarricy 
Parsons, Miss WINIFRED WALKER, Miss E. F. BRENNAND, and 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN; 14 Collotype Plates, and numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs. 4to. £8 8s. net. 
“A fine folio that would attract a book-lover’s attention by the excel- 
lenee of its typographical appointment alone, without reference to its 
opulent equipment of illustrations . .. The book is, as a work of 
learning, @ singularly valuable contribution to the special literature of 
Horticulture.”’—Tux Scotsman. 











. a 
Irish Memories. 

By E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. With IIlus- 

trations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [Fourth Impression. 
“ They have done nothing gayer, fresher, more delightful than this 
book. . . . Rain and sunshine sweep down the hills of Ireland in these 
memories.”’—THE BooKMAN. 


The Annual Register. 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 
1917. 8vo, 24s. net. 


Last Lectures by Wilfrid Ward : WEES 


Lowell Lectures, 1914, and three Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1915. 
With an Introductory Study by Mrs, WILFRID WARD, and a 
Portrait. 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
“ Wilfrid Ward was so well known, so much beloved of good men, 


that anything that we can still have from his hand is welcome.” 
—Tue Times. 











The Valley of Decision. A Plea for Wholeness 
in Thought and Life. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A., Canon of Peterborough, 


Hon. Chaplain to H.M. the King. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Fifth Impression. 








World-Builders All. The Task of the Rising 
Generation. 
By the Rev. E. A. BURROUGHS, M.A. With a Foreword by 


the Vice-Provost of Eton College. Feap. 8vo. 2s. net. 
[Second Impression. 





The Conversion of Europe. 
By the Rev. C. H. ROBINSON, D.D., Hon. Canon of Ripon, 
Editorial Secretary 8.P.G. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The God of Battles : A soidier’s Feith. 
Being an attempt to reveal the power of Godin War. By the 
Rev. E. C. CROSSE, C.F., D.S.O. With Preface by General 


Sir HuBERT DE ta P. Govan, K.C.B. Paper covers, Is. net. 
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Visions and Vignettes of War. 
By the Rev. MAURICE PONSONBY, M.C., Chaplain to the 
Forces, December, 1914—October, 1917, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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The Soul of Two Knights. 
By OLIVE KATHARINE PARR (Beatrice Chase), Author of 
‘White Knights on Dartmoor,” &c. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Ils. net. 





An X-Ray Atlas of the Skull. 
By A. A. RUSSELL GREEN, M.B., B.S. (Lond.), M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), Capt. R.A.M.C. (T.), Medical Officer in Charge of the 
X-Ray Department, 2/1 Southern General Hospital, Radio- 
grapher to the Birmingham Skin Hospital and to Birmingham 
Board of Guardians, &c. With 11 Plates (9 Coloured); to- 
gether with a Table showing relations between displacement 
of shadows and distance of bodies throwing those shadows. 4to. 


10s, 6d, net. 





Cellulose $ an Outline of the Chemistry of the Structural 
Elements of Plants with reference to their Natural Histery and 
Industrial Uses. 
By CROSS and BEVAN (C. F. Cross, E. J. Bevan, and C. 
BraDLE). With 14 Plates. Crown 8vo. New Impression 
with a Supplement. I4s. net. 


MONOGRAPHS ON BIOCHEMISTRY. 
Edited by R. H. A. Putwmer, D.Se., & F.G. Hopxins, F.R.S., D.Sc. 


Lecithin and Allied Substances. The Lipins. 
By HUGH MACLEAN, M.D., D.Se., Lecturer on Chemical 
Pathology, St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 7s. 6d. net: 
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CARRYING ON AFTER THE 
FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND. 


By IAN HAY. 6s. net. 


AN AIRMAN’S OUTINGS. 


By “CONTACT.” 5s. net. 


‘It would be impossible to speak too highly of this book. 
* Contact ’ writes like a master. A great book... .”—Daily Chronicle, 
“It is impossible to read these stories without amazement and 
a lifting up of the heart.’ —Times. 
“The best air book of the war.”—Evening News. 
**One of the most enthralling books the war has produced.” 
—Glasgow News. 
“* As full of excitement as the most sensational novel.” 
—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENSIGN. 
By ‘‘VEDETTE.” 5s. net. 
“One of the best war narratives that have appeared even in 
‘ Blackwood's,’ and that is saying a great deal.’-———*‘ ‘ The Adven- 
tures of an Ensign ’ is a magnificently written and absorbing record 
of service with the Guards at the Front in France.” 











BESIEGED IN KUT AND AFTER. 


With Illustrations and Maps. By Major CHARLES H. 
BARBER, I.M.S. 5s. net. 
“Major Barber's book is a little epic.”°-—Times. 
“A more thrilling—a more moving—story than that which 
Major Barber tells could not be conceived.’ ‘—Aberdeen Journal. 


WALTER GREENWAY, 
SPY AND HERO. 


By ROBERT HOLMES. 65s. net. 


“‘ A wonderful story, and one that Mr. Holmes has done well to 
publish.”’—Times. 
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A good story is the best antidote to depression in 
dark days. Messrs. Blackwood confidently recom. 
mend the following notable novels :— 


DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
By MAUD DIVER. 
ready. 

“The really fresh and charming love story is excellently told, 

Just now Mrs. Diver’s book has a real significance, and should 

help a good many people.”—Times. 


THE SPY IN BLACK. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. net. 
A really splendid ‘‘ spy” story, by the author of ‘‘ The Lunatig 
at “gr 3 which has created much comment as it appeared serially 
‘“* Blackwood’s Magazine.” 


HONOUR AMONG THIEVES. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. 
Every lover of good fiction should secure a copy of this book, 
“*A thrilling romance wrought with literary siciil.”’ ™ 


THE KINGDOM OF 
WASTE LANDS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. | 6s. 


“* Here are the adventures of a very strikingly original heroine.” 
—Morning Post, 
“An enthralling tale of adventure.’-—Guardian. 
“The story is full of thrilling adventure, strong situations, 
powerful and discriminate character drawing, and vivid pictures of 
Oriental scenery and customs.’’—Scotsman. 
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Old as it is ‘ Blackwood ’ shows no sign of becoming old-fashioned, 
because it represents, and appeals to, all that is best in the undying 
genius of the race,” 


*“ T0-DAY ” 

Editor)— 

‘** Even the great traditions of ‘ Maga’ have been excelled by the 

splendid stuff you have been publishing for the last three years. 

No magazine, in my opinion, has done so much good in reference 

to the war, and I have to keep my attention fairly carefully on all 
of them in connection with my esa work,” 


(from the letter of a well-known man of letters to the 
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